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I OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


CENTENARY YEAR OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTION, 1899. 


LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTER EASTER, 1899. 
Lecture Hour, 3 o'clock p.m. 

Prof. J. COSSAR EWART, M.D. F R.S., Regius Professor of Natural 
History, Edinburgh raeaeeee —THREE LECTURES on ‘Zebras and 
Zebra Hybrids’ On TUESDAYS, April 11, 18, 25 

Prof. SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc. FR 8S. M R.I.—TWO LEC- 
TURES (the Dawy Lectures) on ‘Electric Eddy-Currents.’ On 
TUESDAYS, May 2, 9. 

Prof. WILLE AM J. SOLLAS, LL.D. D.Sc. F.R.8, Professor of 
Geology and Paleontology, University of Oxford. —THREE LEC- 
- on ‘Recent Advances in Geology.” On TUESDAYS, May 16, 


aot DEWAR, M.A. LLD. FR.S MRI. Fullerian Professor of 





Chemistry, RL—THREE LECTURES on ‘The Atmosphere.’ On 
THURSDAYS. Tag! 13, 20, 27. 

LEWIS F REE LECTURES on ‘Embroidery.’ On 
THURSDAYS, May 4. Ii 1 

Prof. L TALL, F.R.8., Professor of Png Yorkshire College. 
—— on ‘Water Weeds.’ URSDAYS, May 25, 

LOUIS DYER, Esq.. MA.—THREE LECTURES on ‘ Machiavelli.’ 
by SATURDAYS, April 15 — 29. 


. L RCS.—TWO LECTURES on ‘To 
(With Lantern Lllustrations.) On 


6, 13 
DGAR F. JACQUES. Esq —THREE LECTURES on ‘The Music of 
India and the East, and its Influence on the Music of Europe.’ (With 
Musical llustrations.) On SATURDAYS, May 20, 27, June 
Subscription ibe Bon. Members) to a!l Courses of Lectures (extending 
trom (¢ ), Two Guineas. Tickets issued Dail. 
Onier Institution, o ‘sent by post on receipt of Cheque or Post-O: ce 


Members may purchase not less than Three Single Lecture Tickets, 
available for any Afternoon Lecture, for Half-a-Guinea. 





The igh Sages ie will be resumed on April 14, 
at9r.m ,when Prof. A. RU: KER. F.R.S., will give a Discourse on 
‘Earth Currents and itlecirle ‘Traction * 1 
ge! be given b; fs 
J. RUSSELL, THOMAS PRESTON, the Hight Rev. ae 
LORD BISHOP of BRISTOL, Sir WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY, M 
H. G. WELLS. Gar other Gentlemen. To these Meetings Members and 





their Friends only are admitted. 

Persons desirous of becoming Members are requested to apply to the 
When proposed they are immediately admitted to all the 
rate ay to the Friday Evening Meetin and to the Library SES 

Reading Rooms; and their Families are mitted to the Lectures at 
reduced charge. Payment: First Year, Ten Guineas ; afterwards, Five 
Guineas a Year ; or 2 composition of Sixty Guineas. 


RITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION,— 


Secretary. 





The NINTH MEETING of the SESSION will be held on 
WEDNESDAY 7 XT, April at os ACKVILLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, Chair to be taken 2 t8em. Antiquities will be 


exhibited, and’ ihe following Paper re: 

* Ancient Fonts in Gower,’ by Dr. Fiver, 
A Paper by H. SYER CUMI 
GEORGE PATRICK 
Rey. H. J. DURINFIELD ASTLEY, 


ECRETARY or CORRESPONDENT.—English 
Gentleman, 25, good French and German, some Spanish, neat 
Writer, Literature. Excell. refs.—N. C. H.,1, Belsize Avenue, N.W. 


YHE PROVOST of DENSTONE wishes to re- 

commend strongly for SECRETARIAL, LIBRARY, or MUSEUM 

WORK an OXFOR!) GRADUATE with over ten years’ experience.— 
Address Church Eaton, Stafford. 


ITERARY MAN requires PERMANENT WORK 

4 at HOME, or in the Office of a good Journal, or Publisher. Would 

aaa Booxs, 23, Berkeley Road, Mount Sion, ‘Tunbridge 
ells. 


(CONTRIBUTOR to Leading Magazines desires 
LITERARY WORK. Experienced in Publishers’ Reading. Re- 
views, Translations. Light Articles, Humorous Pars, Sn Verse.— 
Address M.A., 61, Vancouver Road, Forest Hill, London, 8.E. 


M.A 
S.A , will also be rend. 

‘on. 
M.A. § Secs. 

















OYAL BELFAST ACADEMICAL 
INSTITUTION. 

consequence of the resignation of the present Head Master of the 

MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT, the HEAD MASTERSHIP of this 

ge ae will be VACANT on JULY 1. The minimum salary of the 

post will be 2501. per annum, and the — Candidate will be 
expected to ng on his duties on Septem 

to send to the =i their applications, 

with statement nt Of age and wae of testimonials, on or before THUKS- 


DAY, April 20. 
City of LONDON SCHOOL, 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C 


WANTED, a FORM MASTER, who may be required to attend about 
Thirty-three Hours a Week, of which Three may yground Duty, 
and to teach the First Junior Form in Form Subjects, while Teaching 
Mathematics to a Higher Form The salary will be 200/. a year, in- 
x 3502. a year. Candidates for the ap intment, whose age 
must not exceed Thirty-five, are requested to ‘orward their applica- 
tions, accompanied with copies of as to and 
ances, not later than FRIDAY, April 7 next, to A. J. Austin, deere 

at the School, Victoria Embankment, EC. Selected Candidates 
wil be duly communicated with. Forms of application to be obtained 
of the Secretary. 


yg ty of PRECEPTORS, Bloomsbury 


, W.C.—The Council of the College ‘ot Preceptors will 














shortl to the appointment of an additional EXAMINER in 
FRENCH, and an additional EXAMINEK in ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
didates must be Graduates (with a preference to those who have 
taken high Honours), and should have had considerable experience in 
Pee” —Ap) Heaton, Ly ES experience, &c., and accompanied 
teationlals, sh addressed to the Dgan or THE CoLLEGE ~ 

eer hae noel C. R. HODGSON, B.A, Secretar 





PRE GLASGOW ATHENZUM (Limited). 


GERMAN MASTERSHIP. 

The Directors invite application for the above appointment, vacant 
by the de*th of Herr Schroder. Emolument about 20vl. for Session of 
Nine Months. 

The Gentleman appointed will enter in September next. 

Particulars as to the duties may be obtained from the subscriber, 
with whom applications and eens (sixteen copies) are to 
lodged not later than sei 15, 1 

JAMES LAUDER, Manager and Secretary. 

_& George’s Place, Glasgow. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 


and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
The Council invites applications for the PROFESSORSHIP of 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
Applications and testimonials should be sent, on or before TUESDAY, 
April 25. 1899, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may 


be obtained. 
AUSTIN JENKINS, B oH TN ay and Registrar. 
University Coliege, Cardiff, February 16, li 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


The Council invites applications fora LECTURESHIP in POLITICAL 
SCIENCE tenable for Three Years, ata salary of 150/. The Lecturer 
will also be required to give assistance in the Department of 
Philosophy. 

Applications and testimonials should be sent, on or before TUESDAY, 
April 25, 1899, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may 


be obtained. 
J. AUSTIN weil! B.A., Secretary and Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, March 














WELSH ae EDUCATION ACT, 1889. 


\E NTRAL SH BOARD 
for Siemens ie TION. 


APPOINTMENT OF EXAMINERS. 

The Executive Committee of the Central Welsh Board will shortly 
proceed to make the following appointments, namely— 

1. ONE EXAMINER in FRENCH; 

2. EIGHT ORAL EXAMINERS in FRENCH, LATIN, GERMAN, 
WELSH, and the GENERAL SUBJECTS of the LOWER 
FORMS. 

Fall particulars as to duties, remuneration, &c., may be obtained 
from the Office Persons requiring these rticulars should mention 
the * aly Examinership,” or the ‘‘Oral Examinership,’’ as the case 
may be 


toa 


COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
Founded in 1887 under distinguished auspices. 
Thorough Training for Colonial Life and introduction to future 
careers 


Seaside Beautiful Estate of 2000acres. Splendid Climate. 
Full information from the Drrecror, at above address, or from 
Lonpon Secrerary, 11, Pall Mall, S.W. (opposite Atheneum Club). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FACULTY OF ping 
The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY 
The work is arranged so that a Student la advautageously begin 
his Medical Curriculum then 
Full information may be obtained from either = nee undersigned. 
R. J. DLBE, M8 oo ulty. 
. mM. ORSBURGH, M.A. 


ADAME AUBERT introduces ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN RESIDENT and DAILY GOVERNESSES, Visiting 
Teachers, Companions for Home and Abroad. Prospectuses of Finish- 
ing and Preparatory Schools forwarded gratis to Parents and Guardians. 
HOLIDAY ENGAGEMENTS REQUIRED.—141, Regent Street, W. 


FPcarion. .—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive seared 2p ere knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in Leos one 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 

requirements.—36, Sackville Street, 


IRST-CLASS MAGAZINE, allied to the Services, 
FOR SALE. Splendid nar for an Editor with uaintance of 
Army and Navy matters.—Apply W. W., 53, Fleet Street, E.C. 


VYPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual Terms. 
Circulars. &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss SIxxs, 
West Kensington Type Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmit 


YPE-WRITING.—Terms 1d. per folio (72 words); 
over 5,000 words 10d. per thousand ; in Two Colours 1s. 2d., paper 
included.—Miss NicuTinca.t, Walkern Koad, Stevenage. 


TYPE. WRITING.— All kinds COPYING quickly 
and carefully executed, best style, 10d. per 1.000 words. Estimates 
1893).—Miss Disney,7, Balham Grove, 


T HE 


























and Specimens free. (Est. 


London, 8 





‘TPE. -WRITING.—Authors’ MSS. 9d. per 1,000 

words inclusive Scientific, Dramatic Work, &c., at proportion- 
ately reduced rates. Work prompt and confidential.—Cuas. Kinsuorr, 
72, Honley Road, Catford. 





Applications for the af sir pptainy should be b: 
experience, Ledge witha copy of im 
more than three testimonials, and reo h the undersigned not 
later than April 5, 1 EN OWEN, — Inspector. 
Central Welsh board Offices, cardiff, Maren 18, 1 








TYPE-K -WRITING promptly and accurately done, 
Od. per 1,000 words. Manifolding. Samples and references.— 
Address Miss M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N. W. 





I OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

Cooper’s Hil!, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employmentin Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 
Forty Students will be admitted in September, 1899. The Secretary of 
State will offer them for Twelve i as Assistant 
Engineers in the Public Works Department, and Three yee 
as Assistant Superintendents in the Telegraphs phere One in the 
Accounts branch P.W.D., and One in the Traffic Department, Indian 
State Kailways.—For particulars apply to Secretary, at College. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE. 


The ANNUAL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will 
BEGIN on JUNE 6. Ten Scholarships will be offered (601. t» 30/.), and 
‘Two (401.) for Candidates entering the Army Class or the Navy Class.— 
For further particulars apply to the a Master or to the Bersan. 











NFORMATION | OFFICE, OXFORD.—Director, 

C.C. ORD, M.A. Applications for Summer Examinations now 

being I ” Clerical uty. Educational Advice. Printing. hoe 
lishing, Library Work.—_INFORMATION GAZETTE (APRIL), 


T° AUTHORS.—Colonel ROBERT W. ROUT- 
& Sons. 





LEDGE, late Managing Director of George Routled 
Limited, will be pleased to RECEIVE MSS. with a view oS sposing of 
them. From his long experience in the Publishin| a 
ork A “Advisin 


Routledge has special facilities for placing es 
to Rates of Payment, Drawing up Sn a ‘ 
tion.—1), Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, a Row. The 


interests of Authors cal bly re resented. Proposed Agreements 
and A “s on behalf of prom MSS. Ass. placed 


Terms on appl i 








The School Buildings are near the sea, in one of the 
situations in England. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held on JULY bes re and 13 to FILL UP not less 

than FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS TWO EXHIBITIONS.—For 

articulars apply, by letter, to the » Master, 19, Dean's Yard, 
Westminster. 


T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, COLET 
COURT, LONDON, W., RE-OPENED for LENT TERM, ee 
on TUESDAY, January 17. —Applications for admission to be made to 
the Head Master. Mr. J. Bewsuer, M.A., late Scholar or Balliol Calla e. 
Oxford. During the ‘last School Year 21 Paulines gained Scholarships 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and coanney ee and 19 gained admission into 
Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the last thirteen years 250 Open 
Scholarships have been taken by Paulines at Oxford and (ambridge 3 
At the Apposition, 1898, there were 88 Boys in St. Paul's who 
gained Oxford and Cambridge Higher Cert: ro migenter thn who had An, 
culated at London University, and 79 who had qualified for Medical 
Registration About 70 per cent. of the Boys who gained these 
successes had received their early education at Colet Court. 








with Publishers Srenetons coratalle conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors & aaa to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster 





9, Harr Srrzeer, Broomssury, Lonvon. 


GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York 


MR Street, Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager of ne hag 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited, begs to announce that be 
RESUMED BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own accow 

will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for ” Saeed, ond 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


M®: I EVELEIGH 
LITERARY AGENT, 


AMBERLEY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 





NASH 








pp 1yDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Principals— 
Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student of _ College), 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Sur: 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher Local), 
Lingholt, Hindhead, Surre 
The aim of the School is to combine the a of 
Boarding School with a thorough education and healthy out-door li 
Girls may be p ag per for College-entrance and other Examinations 
‘The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest parts of England, 
and much recommended by Doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 
Miss Moir receives Ten Boarders in a thoroughly well-built modern 
house, with southern aspect. Great attention is paid to healthful 
of life. allowed to Parents of Present and Past 


Pupils. 
Te rms for Board and Education on application to the Principals. 
The SUMMER TERM BEGINS on MAY 4. 


Set 








R. ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS 
City Office : 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, B.C., 


Lecce Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. Special terms to 

3, &c., on app 
( MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
« Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 


Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 


of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
pet ang cor Place, Sand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, "Tri- 


Lancaste 
form, “isoten: ad Telephone No. 1854, Ge: 
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Catalogues, 
ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 


one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


LLIS8 & ZG VV & Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
NEW CATALOGUE (No 91) of RARE BOOKS and MSS. NOW 
READY, post free, 6d. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, ‘Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
reduced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. Il. RELIGION. Ill. HIs- 
TORY. Iv. porTRY, DRAMA Ic. V. BEAUX-ARTS. VI. 
GEOGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY. VIIL FICTION. 1X. GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 
et 2 ee & Co. 37, Soho ho Square, London, w. 


No. AJOW READY, No. 18, CATALOGUE of 

ETHNOGRAPHICAL SPECIMENS from Renin, New Guinea, 
Fiji, Mangai, Hervey Island, Admiralty Islands, and other parts having 
12 large lates, illustrating 155 Specimens, post free, 2s.—WessrER, 
Bicester. 

















(RENTAL BOOKS (formerly issued by W. H. 
Allen & Co) now published by Sampson Low, Marston & Co, 
Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, London, Publishers to the 
India Office. —A CATALOGUE of these Text-Books, Class-Books, 
Histories, and Indian Government Publications can be had on applica- 
tion. 


MERICAN BOOKS.—A CATALOGUE of 

American Books in various Departments of Literature can be 

had of Sampson Low, Marsron & Co., Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, 
Fetter Lane, London. 


CHOOL BOOKS, DICTIONARIES, &c. (includ- 
ing Mr. Jackson’s Upright Writing Copy Books), in English and 
other Languages, published by Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, London. Liste can be had on applica- 
tion. 


VOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co, St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, 
London, supply the ‘Trade with Foreign Books and Periodicals. Fast 
‘Train Consignments from their Continental Agents twice a week. 
CATALOGUE gratis. 
(SHEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
/ in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 
all New Books, BRibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Ke- 
mainders gratis and postage free. —Gitnert & Fievp, 67, Moorgate 
street, London, E.C. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF 
ALL THE BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS , COUNTRY 
from ONE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
per annum, TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY | N.B.—Twoor Three Friends 


(for weekly exchange of Books | 7 
at the houses of Subscribers) | | may UNITE in ONE SUB- 
from TWO GUINEAS per | SCRIPTION and thus lessen 


annum, | the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 
(100 PAGES) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in 


TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. 


Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; and at 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 





THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 

(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 
REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 

Price to Subscribers, 9/. 





[Now ready, 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. InThree Parts with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 6/. 6s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JON ks, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
rt cme BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUGC- 
TIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY have the pleasure 
to announce the publication of a series of Copies of 
Etchings by Rembrandt, selected from the Collec- 
tion at present exhibited in the Department of 
Prints and Drawings of the British Museum, 

The Reproductions are made to exact size by the 
Company’s “ Autogravure ” method of Photographic 
Engraving, and no pains have been spared to 
render them wortby Copies of the originals. 

Special attention has been given to the paper 
employed, and also to the tone of ink in which the 
prints are made, 

It is believed these reproductions represent the 
latest aivances in the art of Photographic Engrav- 
ing, and the Company confidently invites a critical 
comparison of the results with the originals. 

For the convenience of Collectors and others, the 
Copies are printed on a uniform size of paper, 134 
by 103, and are thus suitable for the portfolio, or 
for binding in book form. 


A list of the Plates will be sent post free on 
application. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 
LOGUK. Now ready. New Edition of 160 Pages. 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of 
Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. 
For convenience of reference, the Publications are 
—— Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post 
ree, ls, 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





LL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, no 

matter what the Subject. Write me. I can get you any Book 

ever published. Please state wants.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOKCASES.—Great variety, NEW and 
SECOND HAND, at very moderate price: cee al y to Mr. Avano, 
232, ‘Tottenham Court Road, W. Alsoa Suaatiey of Writing Tables. 


A NCIENT and MODERN COINS and MEDALS 

PURCHASED at the highest palo for CASH by SPINK & SON, 
the oldest d Dealers in England, 17 and 18, 
Piccadilly, London, W. 














Sales by Auction. 


FRIDAY NEXT. 

Four Hundred Lots of Scientific Instruments, Photographic and 
Electrical Apparatus, and Miscellaneous Property from 
various Private Sources. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 


AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, as above, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


. os view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
ad. 





TUESDAY, APRIL 11.—Curiosities. 
R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


od id Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, as 
above, alf-past 12 o'clock precisely, a valuable COLLECTION of 
cU RIOS Poms all parts of the world, including Benin Relics—Arms and 
Armour—S. African Curiosities—Native Weapons—Dress and various 
Curios from New Guinea -Old China—Antiquities—Books—Old Prints— 
Paintings—Carvings—Japanese and Chinese Curios, 


On view day prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 





THURSDAY, APRIL 13.—Choice Wines. 
ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms. 38, King Street, Covent oral as above, 
at rp 1 o'clock precisely, by order of MESSRS. HURTER & 
SON (who have recently removed their offices and aon, a FURTHER 
bite hoe of their STOCK of CHOICE WINES; also Havannah and 
other rs. 
Sample Bottles may be obtained three days prior, { and nd Catalogues yaa. 





Miscellaneous Books, Library of an Elder Brother of the 
Trinity House, deceased ; also about 140 ounces of Old Silver 
Plate of the late Mrs. LORDAD N, of Gipsy Hill, Norwood, 


M ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, April ll, 
and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, comprising Morant’s ee of Essex. 2 vols —Wilkinson’s 
Londina Illustrata, 2 vols. Large Paper—lIllustrated News, 1842 to 1888— 
Sporting and Dramatic News, 39 vols., 1874-93—Mclan’s Scottish Clans, 
2 vols.—Hogg and Bull's Hertfordshire Pomona —Miles’s Royal Navai 
Service—James’s Naval History, 6 vols. —Kiog and Darwin’ 8 Voyage of 
the Beagle, 4 vols.—Stokes’s Australia, 2 vols.—V enegas’s California, 
2 vols.— Burton's Arabian Nights, 12 vols —Roxiana, 4 vols —Rowland- 
son’s Poetical Sketches of Scarborough, &c., 2 vols. —Cruikshank’s Play- 
fair Papers—Grimm's German Stories, 2 vols., 1823—Household Words, 
= 93 vols.— ayergd 8 Debates, 66 vols. , 1803- 1830—Scottish Antiquarian 
rom the cae of a Scientific Institu- 
tion—about it pct yor Old Silver Plate, 


To be viewed, and ininanes had. 








WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE. 

The valuable Old English and French Furniture—fine Old Clocks— 
Bronzes—Decorative China—exquisitely Cut Glass—Pictures by Olé 
and Modern Masters—Drawings—500 oz of Old English Plate -Old 
Sheftield Plated Articles—and Miscellaneous Effects (by dire:tion of 
the Executrix of the late GEORGE PLUCKNETT, Esq, J.P., 
formerly of Finchley, removed from 46, Connaught Square, for 
convenience of Sale). 


N ESSRS. ROBINSON & FISHER will SELL at 
pt their Rooms, as above, on WEDNESDAY, April 19, and Two 
Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely each day, ‘the above valuable 
Property, comprising a@ small COLLECTION of fine OLD ENGLISH 
and FRENCH DECORATIVE FURNITURE, Tables, Cabinets, Chairs, 
Gueridons, &c.—fine Old Marqueterie Chests of Drawers—Secr¢taires— 
Book cases—China Cabinets and Commodes—Oild Venetian and English 
Mirrors of the Chippendale period—several Old French Clocks — 
Rronzes—a large quantity of fine Metal Work—Cloisonné Enamels— 
Ivory Carvings—a Pair of Fifteenth-Century Italian Coloured Marble 
husts—Old Vienna, Sévres, Wedgwood Worcester. Derby, Nant- 
garrow, Swansea, Dresden, and other China—about 500 oz. of beautiful 
Old English Plate—Old Sheffield Plated Articles—Cut Glass and Effects. 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice ‘that they will hold the following 
SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely :— 


On FRIDAY, April 7, DECORATIVE OBJECTS 
of the late Sir HY. BESSEMER, and from other Private Sources. 


On SATURDAY, April 8, MODERN PICTURES 
of the late Sir HY. BESSEMER, the late J. SHERWOOD, Esq., and 
the late Sir RICHARD QUAIN, Bart. M.D. F.R.8. F R.C.F 


On MONDAY, April 10, PICTURES of the 


late JOSEPH ADDISON, Esq. 


On MONDAY, April 10, fine WINES, the 
Property of Mrs. A.C. GUTHRIE, the late W. B. EASTWOOD, Esq., 
and from other Private Cellars. 


On TUESDAY, April 11 (by direction of the 
Testatrix —y by order of the Executors), the valuable COLLECTION 
of JEWE LACE, and OLD ENGLISH SILVER PLATE of Mrs. 
G.L. BASSET, deceased, late of Tehidy, Cornwall. 


On WEDNESDAY, April 12, valuable MODERN 
ENGRAVINGS after Sir E. Landseer, Rosa Bonheur, Sir J. Millais, &c., 
from the COLLECTION of HENRY C. BIRCH, Esq , of Norwood. 


On FRIDAY, April 14, a COLLECTION of OLD 
ENGLISH PORCELAIN, DECORATIVE OBJECTS, &c., of the late 
JOHN ADDISON, &c., and from various Private Sources. 


On SATURDAY, April 15, and MONDAY, 
April 17, the very choice COLLECTION of MODERN PICTURES and 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS by eminent French Artists, and Pic- 
ag well-known Spanish and Dutch Painters, of Mrs. CORNELIUS 


On SATURDAY, April 29, the highly important 
COLLECTION of pee A ENCH. CONTINENTAL, and ENG- 
LISH PICTURES and WORKS by OLD MASTERS formed by J. L. 
MIEVILLE, Esq., deceased, removed from Lancaster Gate, W.—Cata- 
aces: with about Twenty-five Illustrations, will be ready shortly, price 

ne Guinea. 
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The FOUNDATIONS of ENGLAND: Twelve Centuries 
of British History (B.C. 55-A.D, 1154). By Sir JAMES H. RAMSAY, of Bamff, Bart., 
M.A. 2 vols. Maps and Illustrations, large 8vo. 24s. 

“It is very likely indeed to become an indispensable text-book for the next generation 
of historical students. For the serious students of British history to-day this work will 
serve to mark the extent of the new knowledge which has been won for them by the 
historical workers of the last thirty years. It is, in fact, a masterly précis of all the most 
valuable results which the careful analysis of original sources by the many historic workers 
of the last thirty years has revealed, and that not in the form of a mere catalogue raissonné, 
but of a narrative at once continuous, uniform, and consistent.’’—Literature. 


A SHORT HISTORY of SWITZERLAND. By Prof. 


DANDLIKER, Translated by E. SALISBURY. With 2 Coloured Maps. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“Can hardly fail to meet with a cordial welcome from those whose interest in the 
favourite touring ground of the Briton is not limited to a sight of its imposing mountains 
and beautiful lakes. It has everything to recommend it; it is written by a competent and 
discriminating historian; it is complete, without being either minute or diffuse; the 
translation is excellent.’”’—Glasgow Herald. ‘Mr. Salisbury has done a real service by 
turning the small Dindliker into English. For those who have a genuine taste for history 
his work isa treat. His historical instinct is equal to his erudition, and his impartiality is 
beyond reproach.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The HISTORY of SOUTH AMERICA from its DIS- 


COVERY tothe PRESENT TIME. Compiled from the Works of the best Authors 
and from authentic Documents (many hitherto unpublished) in various archives and 
public and private libraries in America and Spain. Translated from the Spanish by 
ADNAH D. JONES. With 2 Coloured Maps. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “SOCIAL ENGLAND SERIES.” 
The EVOLUTION of the ENGLISH HOUSE. By 


S.0. ADDY, M.A. With 42 Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 

‘“*A most interesting book, which throws no small light on the conditions of life in 
medieval times. Well illustrated with photographs and plans.’’—Scotsman. ‘* An interest- 
ing and suggestive study of a most important phase of social evolution.’’—Glasgow Herald. 
“Mr. Addy brings to the treatment of the subject much lightly handled and often curious 
knowledge, and the outcome is a valuable record.’’—Speaker. 

5 THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES ARE— 
LIFE in an OLD ENGLISH TOWN. By M. Dormer 
HARRIS. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 

“We know not where the daily proceedings of Englishmen which established England 
as Merry England and laid the foundations of our national greatness and prosperity can be 
better or more agreeably studied."’—Notes and Queries. 


The TROUBADOURS and COURTS of LOVE. By J. F. 
ROWBOTHAM, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


The KING’S PEACE. A Historical Sketch of the English 
Law Courts. By F. A. INDERWICK, Q.C. 4s. 6d. 


ALIEN IMMIGRANTS to ENGLAND (from the Norman 
Invasion to the Nineteenth Century). By Rev. W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D. LL.D. 4s. 6d. 


“ SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.”—New Volumes, 
(1) OVER-PRODUCTION and CRISES. By Rodbertus. 


Translated by Prof. FRANKLIN. With Critical Introduction by Prof. J. B. CLARK. 
2s. 6d. 


(2) The ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS of MODERN 


SOCIETY. By Prof. LORIA (Padua). Translated by Prof. KEASBEY. Double 
Volume, 3s. 6d. 
‘**A remarkable book.’’—Scotsman, 
lated.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY PRICE WARUNG.—Each 3s. 6d. 
(1) HALF-CROWN BOB. 


‘These stories are to the full as racy and redolent of the soil as any that. we remember 
to have come across. What Mark Twain has done for the noble Mississippi, Mr. Warung 
bids fair to do for the less-known Australian waters. Full to the brim of local allusions and 
strange colonialisms, which give an added charm to the baker’s dozen of tales—there are 
none that are bad, one that might be termed indifferent, and quite a number that are really 
excellent.’’— World. 


(2) TALES of the ISLE of DEATH (Norfolk Island). 

The Fluctuations of Fergie.—Revolt of Company B.—Flogging of Fergie.—Toulmin of 
Toulmin.—Annihilation of Austin.—Crime of Convict Cunliffe.—Consequence of Cunliffe’s 
Crime.—Initiation of ‘‘ Pine-Tree Jack.’’—Evolution of Convict Hendy.—The Whale-Boat 
Plot.—Finding of Benson, Baronet, &e. 

“The tales are always strongly written, and rever untrue to actuality.’’—Scotsman. 
** A very vigorous and readable book.”’—Glasgow Herald. 

NOVEL BY MRS. MAYNE REID. 


GEORGE MARKHAM: a Romance of the West. 
SENEX: a Novel. By Alice A. Clowes. 3s. 6d. 


The EVOLUTION of the ARYAN. By Prof. 


IHERING. Translated by A. DRUCKER, M.P. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


STUDIES in LITTLE KNOWN SUBJECTS. By 

C. E. PLUMPTRE. 6s. 

of the Italian Renaissance; Thackeray, Lowell, Dean Ramsay, &c. 
SECOND EDITION, ENTIRELY RECAST. 


*Ably, even eloquently, written, and ably trans- 


2s. 6d. 


R. von 


AARBERT: the Story of a Pilgrimage from the Kingdom | 


of the World to that of Heaven. By WILLIAM MARSHALL. 3s. 6d. Written in 
one or other of the many forms of Lyric Poetry, especially Sapphic and Pindaric. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 
Vol. IX. No. 3, APRIL, 1899. 2s. 6d. 
The RELATIONS of the SEXES. Jas. Oliphant, Edinb. 
ETHICS of INTELLECTUAL LIFE and WORK. Thos. Fowler, President of C.C.C. Oxon. 
The TEACHINGS of NIETZSCHE. C. M. Bakewell, Bryn Mawr College. 
‘MERCHANT of VENICE’ as an EXPONENT of INDUSTRIAL ETHICS. J.C. 
Murray, McGill University. 
ETHICS of PROHIBITION. Rev. D. J. Fraser. 
DISCUSSIONS and BOOK REVIEWS. 


Vanini, Roger Bacon, Bruno, and the Obscurer Philosophers | 


An OUTLINE of EDUCATIONAL THEORIES in 


ENGLAND. By H. T. MARK, of Owen’s College, Manchester. 3s. [This day. 


“An interesting little book, well arranged. One of the most instructive chapters is that 
on ‘ Physical Education.’ ’’—Spectatcr, March 25. 


SECOND IMPRESSION OF ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE'’S 


. s 
The WONDERFUL CENTURY: its Successes and its 
Failures. Pp. 416, 7s. 6d. 

‘““A very charming account of the great leading discoveries of the century.’’—Times. 
‘*We have seldom read a more compendious and luminous account of the great scientific 
discoveries which entitle this century to be called ‘wonderful.’ ’’— Westminster Gazette. 
“*The book, not of the hour, but of the whole year.’’-—Zondon Review. 


SANATORIA for CONSUMPTIVES in FRANCE, 
GERMANY, NORWAY, RUSSIA, SWITZERLAND, UNITED STATES, and 
BRITISH POSSESSIONS. Critical Descriptions, with Expositions of the Open-air 
Treatment. By F. R. WALTERS, M.D. (Lond.), M.R.C.P., Physician to the North 
London Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest. Introduction by Sir 
R. D. POWELL, Bart. M.D. 40 Plates. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“A most valuable guide, probably the best that has hitherto been written. Numerous 
illustrations and plans, and the means of approach, are also given. We can confidently 
recommend it.’’—Zancet. ‘* A most laborious and generally admirable treatise.”’—Spectator. 
‘* May almost be described as a ‘ Murray’ for consumptive patients.’’—Zimes. 


VOL. II. READY THIS DAY. 


EMBRYOLOGY of the INVERTEBRATES, TEXT- 


BOOK of the. By Profs. KORSCHELT and HEIDER. Vol. II. PHORONIDEA to 
PALAEOSTRACA. Translated by M. BERNARD and MARTIN F. WOODWARD, 
Demonstrator of Zoology, Royal College of Science. 165 fine Illustrations, 12s. 


PROF. VINES’S NEW BOTANY. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of BOTANY. By 
SYDNEY H. VINES, M.A. D.Sc. F.R.S., Sherardian Professor of Botany in the 
University of Oxford. With 397 Illustrations. Pp. 628, 9s. 

“An admirable manual, thoroughly abreast of the latest research. As a practical hand- 
book for students the work has exceptional claims.’’—Speaker. ‘This is a wonderful book 
of over 600 pages, embellished with nearly 400 illustrations, and choke-full of information...... 
_— doubtless become the recognized text-book for the study of botany.’”’—Secondary 
Education. 


PROF. SEDGWICK’S NEW ZOOLOGY. 
STUDENT’S TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. Vol. L: 
PROTOZOA to CHAETOGNATHA, 472 Illustrations. 18s. 


‘Mr. Sedgwick’s book is net only the last, but the best, zoological text-book, so far as 
the first volume goes, in the language.”’—Prof. E. Ray LANKESTER in Nature. 


RADIATION: an Elementary Treatise on Electro- 
Magnetic Radiation and on Réntgen and Cathode Rays. By H. H. F. HYNDMAN, 
B.Se. (Lond.). Diagrams. 6s. 

‘It helps to fill a void left by the artificial subdivison of Physics into separate class sub- 
jects. To the real student of Physics it will be found most useful.’’—Prof. SILVANUS 
THompson, D.Sc. F.R.S. 

NEW IMPRESSION. 


HERTWIG (Dr. 0.).—TEXT-BOOK of the EMBRYOLOGY 


of MAN and MAMMALS. Translated by E. L. MARK, Ph.D., Hersey Professor of 
Anatomy in Harvard University. 339 Figures in the Text, and 2 Coloured Plates. 21s. 


FUTURE of the METRIC and IMPERIAL SYSTEMS 


of WEIGHTS, MEASURES, and COINAGE. By JOSEPH MANNING. 56 pp. 6d. 





NEW EDITIONS OF MR. HENRY GREY’S TWO BOOKS. 
(1) The CLASSICS for the MILLION: an Epitome in 


English of the Works of the Principal Greek and Latin Authors, EIGHTEENTH 
THOUSAND. 360 pp. 3s. 6 [This day. 


(2) A KEY to the ‘WAVERLEY NOVELS,’ in Chrono- 


logical Sequence. EIGHTH THOUSAND. 2s. 6d. (This day. 








as a RELIGION: an Exposition of some 
By Dr. W. R. WASHINGTON SULLIVAN. 6s. 


He writes with immense enthusiasm.’”’—Pall Mall 
By a very earnest and capable 


| MORALITY 

j First Principles. 
** Excellent in tone and temper. 
| Gazette. ‘* A volume of eloquent and noble-purposed essays. 
| expositor of ethical thought.’’—Ethical World. 


|A CENTURY of VACCINATION and WHAT IT 


| TEACHES. By W. SCOTT TEBB, M.A. M.D. (Camb.). 6s. 

| “It covers the whole field of the present century, and is both instructive and readable.” 
| Glasgow Herald. 

SOAMES’S PHONETICS. 


|The TEACHER’S MANUAL. By the late Laura Soames. 


Edited by Prof. W. VIETOR, Ph.D. M.A. Part I. The SOUNDS of ENGLISH. 
2s.6d. Part II. The TEACHER’S METHOD, with Copious Word-Lists. 2s. 6d. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN 


& CO., Limrrep, London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 
IN ONE VOLUME. 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
A MEMOIR. 
By his SON, 


With Portrait and Illustrations. 
In 1 vol. extra crown 8vo. 10s. net. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM. 


The Astronomer Poet of Persia. Rendered into English 
Verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
( Golden Treasury Series. 


LATEST POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


ONE of the GRENVILLES. By S&S. R. 
LYSAGHT, Autbor of ‘ The Marplot.’ 

ACADEM Y.—‘ There is freshness and distinction about 
*One of the Grenvilles.’...... Both for its characters and 
—- and for its author’s pleasant wit, this is a novel to 
read,” 


OFF the HIGH ROAD. The Story of 
a Summer. By ELEANOR C. PRICE, Author of 
* Young Denys,’ ‘ In the Lion’s Mouth,’ &c. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. —“' At once ingenious, sym- 
metrical, and entertaining......Miss Price’s fascinating 
romance.” 


TREASURY-OFFICER’S WOOING. 
By C. LOWIS. 

WORLD.—“ One of the best stories that we have recently 
read, The touches of Burmese ways and characier are 
excellent. The local colour is sufficient, and the little group 
which plays the skilful comedy has rare variety and life- 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Seo 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIKS. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo with a specially Designed Cover 
by Albert A. Turbayne, and 5 Portraits, 6s. 


JAMES AND HORACE SMITH, 


JOINT AUTHORS OF ‘REJECTED 
ADDRESSES.’ 


A Family Narrative, based upon hitherto Unpub- 
lished Private Diaries, Letters,and other Documents. 


By ARTHUR H. BEAVAN, 
Author of ‘ Marlborough House and its Occupants,’ 
‘Popular Royalty,’ &c, 

‘*Mr. Arthur H. Beavan, in his new work on 
James and Horace Smith, deserves our gratitude for 
sending us back once more to ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ 
Without doubt this little book is one of the most 
successful collections of parodies that have ever 
appeared, not only in English but in any literature. 
Many of the witticisms of this notable pair of 
brethren are recorded in Mr. Beavan’s book.” 

W. L. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph. 

“The family have placed at the disposal of Mr. 
Beavan a collection of private papers of which he 
has made good use.”— Daily Nes, 

“ Mr. Beavan's pleasant volume.”— World. 

“Mr. Beavan’s book is certainly as pleasant a 
volume of literary biography as one could wish to 
take up.”— Glasgow Herald, 

“Mr. Beavan has had at his disposal a good deal 
of fresh matter in the shape of hitherto unpublished 
letters, by both James and Horace, letters which 
will be read with interest on account of the inci- 
dental light they throw upon the literary history of 
the first half of the century.” —G@lobe, 





likeness.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 478. APRIL. Is. 


Contents. 
VALDA HANEM : ere ofa Turkish Harim. Chaps 7-9. 
5 . wynn. 
The ENGLISH in TOULON. By David Hannay. 
A NI PITAL. 
FREDERICK the NOBLE. By Henry Oakley. 
WITH the CAMEL-POST to DAMASCUS. By Edmund Candler. 
A TALE of the GREAT FAMINE. By Henry Fielding, Author of 
‘ The Soul of a People.’ 
A NEW VERSION of the AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By the Hon. 
J. W. Fortescue. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ls. Contents of No. 461, for APRIL, 1899. 
The GAME and the CANDLE. By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Chaps. 10-12. 
In VIENNA, in the MAD YEAR of ’48. 
WAITING. 
ALEXANDER POUSHKIN. 
The SHOWMAN. 
LONDON DOCTORS and THEIR WORK 
The EARLIER LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE. 
NOTHING to LOSE. 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
YOUNG APRIL. By EGERTON CASTLE. Chaps. 26-29. 
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NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE ARGOSY. 
Contents of No. 401, for APRIL, 1899. 


The TOWER GARDENS. Chaps. 12-15. 
MADAME ROLAND 

A TRANSFORMATION SCENE __ By Sir David Hunter Blair. 
MISS ROSAMOND'S ENGAGEMENTS. By P. W. Roose. 
KISSINGEN and ST. JOHN’S EVE. By Charles W. Wood, 


The PITY OF IT! By Isabella Fyvie Mayo. 
BROKEN IDEALS. Ky Lady Margaret Majendie. 
“ALL the DAY IDLE.” Sy Christian Burke. 
HEAVENLY PRUBLEMS. By W. B. Columbine. 
. ROBIN HOOD. 

. UNDER the YEW. By Cyril Grey. 

LITTLE MRS. BRAMSTON. 

. TWILIGHT ANGELS. By M. Theodora Moxon. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated, price ls. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The APRIL NUMBER contains— 
ROUND ABOUT JERUSALEM. By J. James Tissot. 
The ATLANTIC FLEET in the SPANISH WAR. By W. T. Sampson, 


Rear-Admiral, U.S.N 
The FAMOUS SIEGE of TYRE. By Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
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ST. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated, price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The APRIL NUMBER contains— 
TRINITY BELLS. Chap.1. By Amelia E. Barr. 
= ig} in the BAITLE OFF SANTIAGO. By J. Giles Eaton, 
LOST in RUSSIA. By Poultney Bigelow. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LiMiTED, London, 








SIXTEENTH EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED, 
Seventeenth Edition in the Press. 
Making 17,000 Copies of the English Edition. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


AYLWIN. 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 
Author of 
‘ The Coming of Love ; Rhona Boswell’s Story.’ 


Demy 8vo. cloth, price 21s, 


HISTORICAL INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE PRIVATE 


LAW OF ROME. 
By the late JAMES MUIRHEAD, LL.D., 


Professor of Roman Law in the University of 
Edinburgh. 
Second Edition. 
Revised and Edited by HENRY GOUDY, LL.D., 
Regius Professor of Civil Law, Oxford. 

“No better authority could have been found to bring 
the late Dr. Muirhead’s work up to date, and Dr. Goudy 
has supplemented the author’s notes with references to 
the most recent researches. This elaborate ‘ Historical 
Introduction to the Private Law of Rome’ needs no words 
of commendation to students, who will find in it a most 
exhaustive study.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


THE LAST LINK. 


Our Present Knowledge of the Descent of 
Man. 


By ERNST HAECKEL (Jena). 


With Notes and Biographical Sketches by 
HANS GADOW, F.R.S. (Cambridge). 
Second Edition, with Glossary. 

‘This admirable synopsis of the most interesting question 
in biological science will be specially welcomed by those 
who have neither time nor patience to grapple with the 

enormous literature treating of evolution.” —Literature, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, illustrated, price 6s. 


A PRISONER OF FRANCE. 


Being the Reminiscences of 
The late Capt. CHARLES BOOTHBY, R.E, 


““We cordially recommend this charming bit of auto- 
biography.”—Daitly News. 
‘* Should be in the hands of all young — for it is a 


manual of soldierly kindness and fine humanity.” 
Vanity Fair, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s, 


The MORMON PROPHET. By 


LILY DOUGALL, Author of ‘A Dozen Ways 


of Love,’ ‘ Beggars All,’ &c. 

‘‘ A striking treatment of a subject in itself almost stranger 
than fiction, and constitutes a notable addition to the lite- 
rary achievements of one of the ablest of Canadian novelists.” 

Glasgow Herald, 

‘*Miss Dougall has handled a difficult theme with con- 
spicuous delicacy ; the most sordid details of the narrative 
are redeemed by the glamour of her style; her analysis of the 
strangely mixed character of the prophet is remarkable for 
its detachment and impartiality; while in Susannah Halsey 
she has given us a really beautiful study of nobly com- 
ionate womanhood. We certainly know of no more 





35,500 Copies have been sold in 
England and America. 
FOURTH PRINTING NOW READY, 
Making 21,000 Copies of the English Edition. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 88. 64. 


THE SECOND THOUGHTS 
OF AN IDLE FELLOW. 


By JEROME K. JEROME, 
Author of ‘ Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,’ &c. 








NEW ADDITION TO 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 3s. 6d. SERIES. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


SUNSET. By Beatrice Whitby. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The AWAKENING of MARY FENWICK. 
IN the SUNTIME of HER YOUTH. 
A MATTER of SKILL, and other Stories. 
ONE REASON WHY. 
PART of the PROPERTY. 
MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. 


HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 





illuminative commentary on the rise of this extraordinary 
sect than is furnished by Miss Dougall’s novel.” —Spectator. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


COUSIN IVO. By Mrs. Alfred 


SIDGWICK (Mrs. Andrew Dean), Author of 
‘Mrs. Finch-Brassey,’ ‘A Woman with a 
Future,’ ‘ The Grasshoppers,’ &c. 


“It is an admirable book, and we cordially commend it.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


“Every character stands out as a living personality.” 
World. 


‘*We have seldom seen a more sparkling and vivacious 
story.”— Aberdeen Free Press. 
«A most exhilarating and exciting romance.”—Spectator. 


‘“‘ There are brightness and movement in every page.” 
Academy. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, rounded edges, price 3s, 6d. net. 


WHO’S WHO, 1899. An 


Annual Biographical Dictionary, containing 
over 8,000 Biographies. 
‘‘ Nearly a score of other novel features add to the value 
of this indispensable book of reference.”— Punch. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


’ 

The ENGLISHWOMAN'S 

YEAR-BOOK and DIRECTORY, 1899. Rdited 

by EMILY JANES, Secretary to the National 

Union of Women Workers of Great Britain and 

Ireland. First Year of New Issue. Revised, 
Enlarged, and entirely Remodelled. 

‘* Should be welcomed as an indispensable work of refer- 
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James and Horace Smith, Joint Authors of 
‘ Rejected Addresses.” By Arthur H. 
Beavan. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Ir is one of the fashions of the present day 
to bestow on persons of even moderate 
eminence biographies of substantial size. 
Mr. Beavan, therefore, would doubtless 
claim that a single small volume might 
not unjustly be devoted to the two witty 
brethren whose famous jeu d’esprit took the 
town by storm. He is, however, at an 
obvious disadvantage in dealing with men 
who pre-eminently needed to be described 
by those who knew them, but who have 
now practically passed out of living 
memory; for James has been dead sixty 
years, and Horace half a century. Mr. 
Beavan entitles his work ‘‘a family narra- 
tive, based upon hitherto unpublished private 
diaries, letters, and other documents,” and 
in a preface of somewhat ambiguous lan- 
guage speaks of the co-operation of “the 
family.’ We believe that the descendants 
of Horace Smith (James was a bachelor) 
have placed no materials at Mr. Beavan’s 
disposal, and expressed no desire that the 
work should be undertaken. It is, how- 
ever, greatly to his credit that he has suc- 
ceeded, in spite of the difficulties presented 
by the task, in collecting so considerable an 
amount of information on the lives of the 
two brothers. 

The authors of ‘Rejected Addresses’ 
found themselves, Dr. Garnett has ob- 
served, ‘‘raised to the pinnacle of contem- 
porary reputation” by the publication of 
their little work. Although the opinions 
of critics, from that day to this, have been 
unanimous as to the excellence of its paro- 
dies, it is a singular fact that what might 
have been expected to prove a purely 
ephemeral success should have obtained 
so wide and so lasting a hold on public 
favour; and it may be doubted whether 
parodies, equally good, of the poets of to-day 
would obtain anything like the same amount 
of recognition. Yet the fact remains that the 
book made the brothers celebrities for life, 
and that but for its success this biography 





would hardly have been undertaken. There 
can be no question that if either of the 
brothers had written his memoirs, as is 
now the mode, the work would have 
possessed singular value; for they knew 
endless notabilities, and their social 
popularity was unbounded. For this they 
were indebted not merely to their wit, 
but to other natural gifts. James, as Mr. 
Beavan truly observes, ‘“‘was considered 
to be one of the handsomest men about 
town,” Lonsdale’s portrait (here reproduced) 
testifying to the nobility of his coun- 
tenance; Horace united to good looks a 
singular charm of manner and a beauty of 
disposition to which those who knew him 
bore eager witness. We wish, indeed, that 
Mr. Beavan had added to the striking 
words of Thackeray and of Shelley the 
testimony of poor Leigh Hunt, who, we 
believe, at a period of embarrassment was 
one of those indebted to his quiet and 
thoughtful generosity. For their appearance 
the two brothers were in part indebted to 
their father, whose portrait, the frontispiece 
to this volume, was taken, unfortunately, in 
extreme old age. Tall and striking, Robert 
Smith was himself a man of some note. In 
his youth he had visited France and hunted 
with Louis XV.; he had looked upon 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette; and in 
the Lord George Gordon riots he had all 
but lost his life. Mr. Beavan has enjoyed 
the good fortune of obtaining access to the 
journal in which this gentleman—an old 
member of the Royal and the Antiquaries’ 
Societies—records such experiences as these, 
and alludes to various events in the lives of 
his sons. 

At Compiégne in 1769 he was admitted, 
in his Court suit of maroon-coloured “ soie 
de la reine,” to see the king and royal family 
at their meals. Two of the king’s sisters 
“wore their hair in coloured silk bags, in 
shape like those of men in full dress, and 
they were all highly rouged.” At a royal 
stag-hunt 


‘*we found a couple of English hunters ready 
for us, most gaily tricked out with crimson and 
gilt bridles and stirrups...... Among others in 
the king’s train was the Field Marshal, Duke 
of Richelieu, a little, merry-looking old man, 
mounted on a French bidet, and attended by a 
running footman, dressed in a blue satin fancy 
dress, with ornamental cap, holding in his hand 
a silver staff with a large knob at the top...... 
The king conversed freely with those about him, 
and especially with Madame de Barré, who rode 
by his side attired in a man’s hunting habit. 
He hummed and whistled several hunting tunes, 
among them the pretty old French ditty, ‘Jean 
de Nivelle a trois manteaux, trois palefrois, et 
trois chateaux,’ listening occasionally to the 
horns of the chasseurs in the wood and the 
‘ opening’ of the hounds.” 


Of James Smith Horace himself pub- 
lished a short biography; but for the 
latter’s life we are virtually dependent on 
the scattered allusions of his contemporaries, 
on the meagre recollections he gave to the 
world, and on a few letters to his relatives 
now printed by Mr. Beavan. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that, in spite of his 
amazing industry, the author’s knowledge 
is occasionally at fault. He is not 
aware that Horace Smith was a dramatic 
critic in his early days, nor can he tell us 
much about his life at Versailles, where, 
we believe, on Shelley’s death, he was 





joined by the poet’s wife and child. That 
he was Shelley’s friend, his wise and valued 
friend, would alone invest him with interest ; 
and we may mention here a fact perhaps 
unknown to our readers, namely, that 
Shelley’s death involved him in heavy loss ; 
for the policy of insurance which he held 
upon the poet’s life was voided by a death 
at sea. 

Among the friends of Horace Smith 
during his stay at Versailles were James 
Kenney, the dramatist who in 1822 
entertained Charles Lamb there, and 
the witty author of ‘Highways and 
Byways,’ Thomas Colley Grattan, who 
had just founded his Paris Monthly Re- 
view of British and Continental Literature 
by a Society of Gentlemen. It is to this, 
we think, that Horace Smith refers in a 
letter of ‘‘ 1822” printed by Mr. Beavan: 

‘*We have a Paris English magazine, to 
which Galignani has started an opposition. I 
occasionally give it a lift with my pen, but 
neither of the works answer, nor do I much 
expect they will.” 

Again, of those he knew in England the 
list seems incomplete. We miss the names 
of Sir Francis Burdett and of Cobden, for 
whom he contributed a poem to the great 
Free Trade bazaar. In spite of his anti- 
pathy to bishops, of which Mr. Beavan 
speaks, it was Copleston, Bishop of Llan- 
daff, who desired in vain to propose him for 
the Athenzeum Club, to which his brother 
James belonged, but which, as a consistent 
opponent of clubs, he declined to join. Mr. 
Beavan’s list of the brothers’ acquaintances 
needs some revision. ‘‘ Lady Albina Bucking- 
hamshire,’’ we presume, was Lady Albinia 
Hobart, who married Richard Cumberland, 
the younger; ‘‘Lord Hartington” was 
Duke of Devonshire, the bachelor duke, at 
whose hospitable Brighton residence Horace 
Smith and his daughters were frequently to 
be seen, as were that adventurous character 
‘‘Le beau Caradoc” and many another dis- 
tinguished man at theirs. A few of the 
letters which Horace Smith received from 
his literary friends are said still to exist, 
although he usually destroyed them. They 
would have proved a welcome substitute for 
some of the family details of purely private 
interest. Mr. Beavan, too, while record- 
ing these, seems to be unaware that there is 
a grandson of Horace Smith who possesses, 
we believe, among other objects, two pictures 
from his novels executed by Ward (his wife’s 
nephew), one of them representing the first 
commission given to the future Academician. 
We may close, however, with a compliment 
to the painstaking industry of the author. 
The book deserves to be, and doubtless will 
be, read for its glimpses of social and 
literary life in a striking period which 
already seems a long way off from our 
own. 








England in the Age of Wycliffe. By G. M. 


Trevelyan. (Longmans & Co.) 


Tue title ‘Age of Wycliffe’ hardly indicates 
the exact scope of Mr. Trevelyan’s book. 
Substantially it is a history of the first few 
years of the reign of Richard II., in which 
special stress is laid upon the social and 
religious condition of the country, in order 
that the two great events of the period—the 
rise of Lollardy and the Peasants’ Revolt— 
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may have their appropriate setting. The 


most original part of the work is undoubt- 
edly the account of the rising of 1381, though 
this occupies but a comparatively small part 
of it. Much more space is given to the 
history of Wycliffe and his followers. In 
fact, Lollardy has so much interested Mr. 
Trevelyan that he has taken its history 
beyond the year 1385, when his general 
narrative stops, down to the point where, in 
his opinion, the story of Wycliffism is merged 
in the history of the Reformation. Elaborate 
as is the scale of the book, and careful as has 
been Mr. Trevelyan’s study of the original 
authorities, he has, he tells us, the general 
reader in view. His effort to write in a 
clear, interesting, and intelligible style, 
his anxiety to banish from his book such 
problems as are attractive to students only, 
both show his desire to consider the general 
reader’s wants. But the scholar is partly 
propitiated by something less than twenty 
pages of notes and appendices, from the 
study of which the public is gently dis- 
couraged. The plan is certainly bold, and is 
not perhaps always carefully thought out in 
detail; still Mr. Trevelyan deserves every 
encouragement for his energy, his industry, 
his enthusiasm, and his perseverance. Un- 
luckily, he has hardly taken time enough to 
carry out every side of his work adequately ; 
so that, despite many merits, the book as a 
whole leaves a suggestion of immaturity and 
incompleteness that will disappoint scholars, 
and hardly, we fear, attract the great public 
very strongly. Much more time and labour, 
much more exhaustive consideration of all 
the original sources, and a more mature 
knowledge of general history are necessary 
before a definitive account of the whole 
early history of Richard’s reign should be 
attempted. 

It is not that there is any lack of good 
work in the book; but the labour has been 
mostly lavished on a limited period, and 
Mr. Trevelyan’s plan often involves such a 
general survey of a wide sweep of his- 
tory as he is hardly strong enough at 
present to undertake. Thus it is that the 
least adequate part of his book is his 
picture of the condition and influence of 
the Church at the end of the fourteenth 
century. It is painfully clear from it that 
outside the period of history which he has 
made his own Mr. Trevelyan’s equipment as 
a medizevalist is not very adequate. He has 
not even got clearly hold of such funda- 
mental things as the nature of the distinc- 
tion between the regular and the secular 
clergy, for while grouping ‘‘canons’”’ among 
the regulars, he notes, with some surprise, 
that ‘“‘secular prelates could hold canon- 
ries’’—a remark which also suggests some 
haziness as to the meaning of the word 
‘“‘prelate.” The episcopal visitations of 
monasteries are eloquent testimony to the 
limitation of the truth of his doctrine that the 
‘secular clergy were under the jurisdiction 
of the bishops, while the regular clergy 
were not”’ (p. 106). A similar vagueness 
of speculation about the “clerks employed 
by landowners and merchants” (p. 153) 
points to the same want of grip of funda- 
mental medizval ideas. A desire to find 
modern analogies and to express his 


views in modern terms often leads Mr. 
Trevelyan astray, as when he tells his 
readers how, 








‘*if the authority of Rome was thrown off by 
the English Church, the friars, being outside 
the episcopal jurisdiction, would become dis- 
senters, and so would be at once suppressed.” 


But apart from occasional points like this, 
Mr. Trevelyan has collected from Langland 
and Chaucer, as well as from the historical 
sources, a great many judiciously chosen 
facts, and has expressed them clearly and 
forcibly. Yet even in the better parts of 
the book there is a suggestion of the 
medieval amateur. It is a small thing, 
perhaps, that he speaks of Knighton as a 
‘¢ monk of Leicester,” of ‘‘monks”’ of Bolton, 
and ‘‘monks”’ of the St. Bernard ; or that 
he speaks of Lynn as quarrelling with “‘ the 
abbot,” though the real enemy of that town 
was its lord, the Bishop of Norwich ; or that 
in his list of bishops of noble birth he 
leaves out Bishop Despenser. It is of no 
great matter in itself that he persistently 
calls the editor of the ‘ Concilia’ ‘‘ Wilkin”’; 
or that he refers to his Froissart in Johnes’s 
English version ; or calls the compiler of the 
‘Fasti,’ ‘‘ Neve”; or that the useful maps 
that he has compiled present the Welsh 
and West Border shires in the shape that 
they did not assume before the reign of 
Henry VIII. Butin more important matters 
than these his sense of historical perspective 
and his historical judgment can hardly be 
implicitly trusted. He magnifies the con- 
tinuity of Wycliffite influence in England. 
He over-emphasizes the corruption of the 
friars and the misery of the country. He ex- 
aggerates the isolation of the fourteenth- 
century monasteries from the world, while he 
idealizes Wycliffe after a somewhat anti- 
quated fashion. His strong desire to find 
historical analogies and suggest historical 
parallels affords him too many opportunities 
to indicate such as are false, half false, or 
ludicrous. A referenceto Mr. Stigginsand Mrs, 
Weller does not help us to understand the 
fourteenth century. Moreover, his constant 
preoccupation to find modern ideas and ten- 
dencies in his period leads him in the same 
direction, and his general reflections are too 
often trite when they are not misleading. 
Even Mr. Trevelyan’s style, fluent and pic- 
turesque as it often is, is rather diffuse, and 
wanting in strength and balance, while 
it imitates the tricks of the great master 
whom itis but natural Mr. Trevelyan should 
be disposed to follow. But though Macaulay 
was a great writer, weakened reminiscences 
of his methods are not permissible, even to 
his great-nephew. 

Yet with all these limitations, Mr. 
Trevelyan has every right to hope that his 
book is ‘‘ a serious contribution to history.” 
The very largeness of its scope and aim 
appeals to our sympathy. It is an encourag- 
ing thing to find a young writer in his first 
work aspiring to write history on the grand 
scale. Mr. Trevelyan has at least achieved 
this measure of success—that his book is 
among the most elaborate monographs on 
his period that exist. His work on the his- 
tory of the Peasants’ Revolt shows him at his 
best. With the help of the Chronicle that 
he has himself discovered, and has already 
printed in the Wistorical Review, and with 
the aid of the Assize and Coram Rege Rolls 
that he and Mr. Powell have unearthed in 
the Record Office, he has been able to tell 
the story of the great rising with no incon- 
siderable freshness and interest. While all 





this is good—though all is, perhaps, not 
quite complete—his account of the insur. 
rection in London is quite the best thing in 
the book, and is by far the most vivid and 
complete narrative of that side of the move. 
ment that we at present possess. For the 
details of the revolt in the eastern counties 
and in Hertfordshire we must still go to 
Mr. Powell and M. Réville; but Mr. Tre. 
velyan’s knowledge of the Stowe MS, 
Chronicle has enabled him to tell the 
London story with a precision of detail 
that was impossible for M. Petit-Dutaillis, 
Yet even here we wish that Mr. Trevelyan 
had published the volume of judicial records 
that he and Mr. Powell have promised us 
before he gave to the world his full 
working-up of the story. As it is, his book 
is another step towards our knowledge of 
the complete truth about the revolt, and 
worthy to be put beside the work of 
MM. Réville and Petit-Dutaillis that we 
but recently reviewed. It is not, however, 
the definitive work on the subject which we 
then looked forward to possessing some day. 
Before that can be written the unmeaning 
antithesis between the popular book and the 
book for scholars must be lost sight of. 
Such a book should not only be written 
with complete knowledge, but with as much 
skill and force as the occasion and the sub- 
ject demand. M. Réville was a sort of 
University Extension lecturer in Paris, but 
he did not limit the field of his researches 
to meet the convenience of the popular 
reader. A comparison between his work 
and that of Mr. Trevelyan—so similar in 
its motive and origin, so different in some 
of its methods and results—will illustrate, 
we think, the characteristic differences be- 
tween the professorial historiography of 
the Continent and the more political and 
literary motives that inspire so many of 
our own young writers. But though the 
balance of the comparison will not be 
altogether on one side, we have still much 
to learn in the way of technical training 
before we can approach our work with the 
same equipment as the writers of France or 
Germany. In particular, we shall learn 
that great histories cannot be written in a 
hurry. 








Through New Guinea and other Cannibal Coun- 
tries. By H. Cayley- Webster. With 
Illustrations and Map. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tue main object of the voyage here recorded, 
which was the collection of natural history 
specimens and ethnological objects, naturally 
carried the traveller to very remote regions, 
though in such places his work was often 
frustrated by the savagery of the people. 
His only long excursion into the interior of 
New Guinea was from the German territory, 
where he reached with difficulty a point 
forty-two geographical miles from the coast. 
Of the condition and prospects of the German 
colony he tells us very little, only mention- 
ing one or two stories discreditable to the 
officials. However, they may perhaps be 
classed along with an accusation he repeats 
against the missionaries, where he adds, ‘‘as 
to its truth I did not trouble to ascertain” ! 
The missionaries are all obliged to teach 
German to the children in their schools. 
This tends to extinguish that fine old clas- 
sical tongue the “pidgin English.” But, 
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indeed, the British trader, who introduced it 
in these parts, is himself nearly extinct, 
driven out of all the German islands, as the 
author explains, by the differential treat- 
ment accorded him there. Mr. Webster, after 
some pleasant experiences in the Kei and Aru 
islands, where he was courteously treated by 
the Dutch authorities, sailed to the oppo- 
site coast of New Guinea, and in Etna 
Bay had a serious fight—if fight it can 
be called—with the natives. Three of his 
men, whom he had sent on shore to collect, 
having imprudently left their rifles in the 
boat, were set upon and killed; and it was 
only by a wholesale destruction of the sur- 
rounding canoes, and very free shooting 
with a “quick-firing Krupp gun,” that a 
general attack was warded off, for the yacht 
was becalmed in the bay. The amount of 
execution done is not stated or alluded to; 
and the question will always suggest itself 
how far such a private expedition is justifi- 
able when, as in the present case (for the 
character of the district is notorious), there 
is a strong probability of collision with the 
natives and loss of life on both sides. 

The writer saw a good dea! of the islands 
off the northern coasts of Nuw Guinea, from 
the Trobriand group in the east to the New 
Hanover and Admiralty islands in the 
German sphere, and notices, as others 
have done, the general superiority of the 
islanders to the inhabitants of the main- 
land. Even if he does not record much 
that is actually new, he brings the ways 
and appearance of the people familiarly 
before one by many touches of detail. Thus 
everybody has heard of the shell money. 
Describing a great festival, he says :— 

‘In the centre was erected an enormous 
screen, about forty feet in height, on which 
were hung countless coils of dewarra, each coil 
being worth 251. in English money. This de- 
warra, which is the native money of New Britain, 
is comprised of a particular kind of small shell, 
resembling the cowrie. These are bored and 
strung together on narrow strips of cane. It is 
very much sought after by the natives, as with 
it they purchase their wives, their slaves, pigs, 
and, in fact, all articles of trade. A fathom of 
this shell money is worth 2s., and when 250 
fathoms are gathered together they are formed 
into a coil very skilfully laced up with cane or 
rattan, giving it the appearance of a huge life- 
buoy.” 

Thus the capitalist seems to dominate 
Melanesian society, for all this treasure 
belonged to the chief. 

The islands in the German sphere all 
belong, we think, to the region where the 
bow and arrow prevail. In the Sir Charles 
Hardy group the natives are skilful archers, 
constantly splitting a thin bamboo stick, 
two inches in circumference, at forty paces. 
On most of the islands it was thought un- 
safe to land, but an active trade was carried 
on with the natives, who swarmed off in 
their canoes. A striking exception to the 
prevailing savagery was the great planta- 
tion, with its ‘“ palatial residence,” estab- 
lished by two ladies of Samoan origin in 
New Britain. They received the traveller 
with great hospitality. A host of a different 
order, an escaped convict from New Cale- 
donia, the terror of his district, entertained 
him on the island of Kung, off New Han- 
over. Here 


“one morning, whilst passing through the 
village, I caught sight of a native apparently 
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very much interested in the palm of the hand 


of another, and on interrogating him I learned 
that they have a belief that every man, woman, 
and child belongs to one or another species of 
birds, according to the lines of their hands. 
Those possessing sharp lines belong to the 
hawks, those with soft ones to pigeons, and so 
on. This is truly a strange coincidence, that 
these wild and savage cannibals, who are for 
ever fighting and seeking whom they may 
devour, should believe in the old-time palmistry 
of our forefathers at home, and they believe in 
it toa far greater extent than we everdid. I 
asked him to what family of bird I belonged, 
and he at once told me. Some days afterwards 
Iasked another man who belonged to another 
village, and he told me the same bird.” 

It would be interesting to work out what 
connexion this belief may have, if any, 
with totemism. 

We find German and native names mis- 
spelt; words misapplied, as ‘‘ comprised ”’ 
for composed, *‘ prohibitive’ for prohibited ; 
and mistakes like ‘‘ béche le mer’’; while 
the explorer D’Entrecasteaux has developed 
into the ‘‘Admirals D’Entre, Castreaux,”’ 
&c. An appendix contains a notice of the 
natural history collections. 








Letters of Walter Savage Landor, Private and 
Public. Edited by Stephen Wheeler. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 


Uron the character and style of Landor 
little fresh light is thrown by the letters 
now published. These belong to a period 
after Landor’s separation from his wife, the 
more interesting portion—the letters to Miss 
Rose Paynter, afterwards Lady Graves- 
Sawle—covering the period between 1837 
and 1863, the year preceding his death. 
From them we learn that Landor was cap- 
able of a sincere and warm attachment to a 
young and charming girl, who, by accept- 
ing his homage, brightened his declining 
years. They reveal also the more genial 
aspects of a nature impulsive, courteous, 
generous, irritable, and rugged, with which 
we have long been familiar. In his cor- 
respondence with Lady Graves-Sawle, by 
whose permission (accorded the editor in a 
letter equally interesting and gracious) the 
letters are now published, and in his friend- 
ship for her, which took the shape of a rather 
old-world gallantry, Landor was but pre- 
serving the memories of an old dream. 
Miss Rose Paynter was the niece of Rose 
Aylmer, a daughter of the fourth Lord 
Aylmer, of whom he saw something during 
his residence at Swansea, and who died in 
India in 1800. Upon her death Landor 
wrote his ‘Rose Aylmer,’ perhaps the most 
popular of his poems :— 
Ah ! what avails the sceptre race? 
Ah! what the form divine? 
What every virtue, every grace? 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine, 
Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 
A night of memories and of sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 
The tenderness which dictated these lines 
was in a sense transferred to Miss Rose 
Paynter, whose mother was Rose Aylmer’s 
half-sister. Nearly to the end of life Landor 
corresponded with this lady, taking especial 
care to write to her on her birthday. These 
letters constitute the raison détre of the 
volume. To the charm of her inherited 
name and relationship Lady Graves-Sawle 








attributes her receipt of “the many lovely 
verses—then so carelessly appreciated, and 
now so deeply valued—with which he 
honoured a young and ignorant girl.” The 
verses are not as a rule among Landor’s 
best, and many of them have already seen 
the light in ‘ Dry Sticks’ or elsewhere. A 
pleasant vein of intimacy, tenderness, and 
admiration is found in the letters. There 
are few quotable passages. The following 
is as good as any :— 

‘*Take my word for it, if we fondle and 
pamper our griefs, they grow up to an un- 
wieldy size and become unmanageable. Melan- 
choly, which at first was only the ornament of 
a verse, becomes at last a habit and a necessity. 
Much of our subsequent life depends on the 
turn we ourselves give to the expression of our 
early feelings.” 

This passage, again, is in a line unfamiliar 
in Landor :— 

‘* You did right in not killing the grouse. Let 
men do these things if they will. Perhaps there is 
no harm in it—perhaps it makes them no crueller 
than they would be otherwise. But it is hard 
to take away what we cannot give—and life isa 
pleasant thing—at least to birds. No doubt the 
young ones say tender things to one another, 
and even the old ones do not dream of death.” 
Nothing very original, characteristic, or 
individual is there in these or other letters. 
Among those concerning whom Landor 
writes to Mrs. or Miss Paynter are Charles 
Dickens, Monckton Milnes (afterwards Lord 
Houghton), Count D’Orsay, Lady Bulwer, 
Lady Blessington, Kinglake, Leighton, 
Browning, and the Hares. 

The public letters are reprinted from the 
Examiner, to which he wrote impetuously 
when he had anything to say concerning 
politics. Some of these have been printed 
in ‘The Last Fruit off an Old Tree.’ Most 
of them have now been disentombed, and 
scarcely repay the process. Mr. Wheeler 
says dryly concerning some of them: ‘‘ They 
illustrate......in an interesting way Landor’s 
critical methods, and are not without instruc- 
tion for careless writers.” Not a few of 
them are, indeed, harsh, irascible, indiscreet, 
and, if the word may be used, venomous. 
Landor had, however, the courage of his 
convictions, and signed whatever he wrote, 
whether it was a denunciation of Brougham 
or an epistle to the Emperor Nicholas. 
From the latter we extract the following 
curiously unbappy statement or prediction : 

‘¢Tzar Nicholas ! thou, without intending or 
perceiving it, hast fabricated in the furnace the 
electric wire that unites inseparably France and 
England.” 








A Summary Catalogue of Western Manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
By Falconer Madan, Sub - Librarian. 
Vol. IV. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Ir we have delayed somewhat in noticing 

the last instalment of Mr. Madan’s solid 

and learned ‘Catalogue of the Bodleian 

Manuscripts,’ so far as they have not 

already been catalogued on the ampler 

scale permitted by the “Quarto Series,’’ it 
has not been from any want of respect for 
the author’s admirable work, but because 
the book is just one of those which require 
to undergo the test of use practically before 
one can judge their merits and, it may be, 
their defects fairly. Like the previous volume 
(for vols. i. and ii. are, for good reasons, de- 
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ferred), it professes to be nothing more than 
a “summary catalogue.” The object of the 
curators of the library in ordering its pre- 
paration was a definite one—it was to secure 
that the student should as soon as possible 
be placed in possession of a work which 
would tell him what the library contained. 
The summary catalogue was never in- 
tended to do more than this; and it would 
be wasted labour to point out instances in 
which Mr. Madan, had he chosen his own 
method of cataloguing, might have suc- 
ceeded in making discoveries and identifica- 
tions which it was impossible for him to 
make at the rate of progress required by 
the ‘‘summary”’ scheme. Much might be 
said in favour of a more elaborate system 
of cataloguing; but we think the curators 
of the library were unquestionably right 
when, at the instance of Mr. Andrew Clark, 
they decided that the first business of the 
staff was to make the Bodleian collections 
accessible, and that the work of exploring 
and finishirg might reasonably be left to a 
later stage. 

Mr. Madan’s present catalogue includes 
all collections of manuscripts (twenty-three 
in number) acquired in the first half of this 
century ; but those manuscripts which have 
already been catalogued in the ‘Quarto 
Series”’ are here simply indicated by a refer- 
ence and a general statement of contents. 
The volume bears a perhaps unexpected 
witness to the enterprise of the adminis- 
trators of the Bodleian at a time which the 
wise men of to-day are apt to look back 
upon with something of disdain. The great 
purchase of the priceless Canonici collection 
in 1817 (2,047 volumes for 5,444/.) was a 
remarkable event in the history of the 
library; but the very fact of the import- 
ance of the acquisition has deprived Mr. 
Madan of the opportunity of introducing it 
to the public, for most of its contents have 
already been described in full in the 
“‘Quarto Series.” Nine of the other col- 
lections are Oriental; and of the remainder 
the three largest—the D’ Orville manuscripts, 
purchased in 1804, and the bequests of 
Richard Gough and Francis Douce, which 
came to the library in 1809 and 1834 
respectively—already possess printed cata- 
logues; but as these catalogues belong to 
an earlier type than the “Quarto Series,”’ 
and are not in all cases complete, Mr. 
Madan has, to the student’s great profit, 
gone over the ground afresh. 

For some reason, the advantage of which 
is more than doubtful, the author has 
swollen his mass of manuscripts by the 
inclusion of a large number of printed 
books which contain manuscript notes. 
This is specially noticeable in the cases of 
the D’Orville and Gough collections. In the 
latter instance Mr. Madan mentions the dis- 
tinciion between volumes cited as ‘Gough 
London 239” and “MS. Gough London 
14,” but he has omitted to state that the 
same rule applies to the D’Orville books. 
It seems that the present numeration of 
such manuscripts and annotated printed 
books goes on consecutively, so that very 
likely the arrangement is not one for which 
Mr. Madan is responsible. But it is con- 
trary to accepted principles of cataloguing, 
and has the great drawback of destroying 
the uniformity of the series. For we must 


remember that Mr. Madan began his work 





as a continuation, with numbers following 
consecutively, of the old folio catalogue of 
1697, the numbers in which are accepted as 
definitive; and that catalogue is before 
long to be rewritten on the ‘‘summary” 
scale. Now the old catalogue does not 
(unless, perhaps, accidentally) include anno- 
tated printed books, though there are very 
many such volumes which would on the 
system now adopted come into the summary 
catalogue. When, therefore, the manu- 
scripts in the oldest collections come to be 
recatalogued it will be impossible to do the 
work on the same plan as the more recent 
acquisitions. The numerical series cannot 
now be disturbed, and the annotated printed 
books will have to be left in their proper 
place outside the manuscript catalogue. 
In the present volume we find books re- 
gistered in which the manuscript element 
is of very small importance. Thus, in two 
consecutive numbers in the D’Orville col- 
lection (17,343-4), there is a copy of Justin 
‘‘ with collations of three D’Orville MSS.,” 
and one of Pliny’s letters with a collation 
of a Bodleian manuscript. No one work- 
ing in the Bodleian with the manuscripts 
there for reference would think of using 
the collations at second hand. Nor does it 
appear that the system has been consistently 
carried out. For example, on p. 221 it is 
said that ‘“‘in Nos. 8, 23 in the series of 
printed books ‘ Gough Glouc.’ will be found 
some manuscript notes relating to the 
county,’”’ which are not here catalogued. 
Other instances occur, ¢.g., on pp. 180, 275. 
Indeed, it is perfectly obvious that the only 
sound principle on which to catalogue a 
library is to observe the distinction between 
volumes which are written by hand and 
those which are printed. It is impossible 
in practice to draw the line between the 
amount of written additions which may be 
supposed to make a printed book rank as a 
manuscript and the amount which does not 
justify the claim. 

Among the manuscripts described in this 
volume Osborne Wight’s musical collec- 
tion contains little of special interest. The 
music is almost all of the familiar late 
seventeenth and eighteenth century type, of 
which there is plenty accessible elsewhere : 
motets and cantatas, services and anthems. 
There are some autograph pieces by Purcell, 
Greene, and others. The few specimens of 
older English music are all, we think, to 
be found in other libraries. A set of 
Italian and Latin songs, copied in 1631 
(Nos. 16,819-24), is worth noting; but Mr. 
Madan need not have stated that ‘‘ there is 
no Sextus part of the songs for five voices.” 
The D’Orville manuscripts deserve greater 
attention than they have received. They 
are extremely interesting, not only as con- 
taining some famous classical specimens, 
but also as illustrating the history of Italian 
humanism, and of classical studies in the 
Low Countries in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. In No. 17,051, we 
may remark, Mr. Madan finds a difficulty 
about a Lucan, formerly at St. Gall, which 
bears the stamp of the library at Berne. He 
says there was such a Lucan carried off from 
St. Gall to Zurich in 1712; butin the second 
Villmergen war Berne and Zurich were 
allies, and it is quite likely that each took a 
share of the booty. The only section of the 
Canonici collection which has hitherto re- 





mained quite uncatalogued is the liturgical ; 
but this has not escaped the attention of 
students such as Mr. W. H. Frere. Of the 
small but extremely valuable portion of the 
Meerman collection which was acquired by 
the Bodleian in 1824 the Latin manuscripts 
are here catalogued for the first time. Among 
them is the sixth-century copy of Eusebius’s 
Chronicle, of which Mommsen gave an 
account in Hermes for 1889. The descrip- 
tion of the Douce manuscripts represents a 
notable advance upon the printed catalogue. 
Of the curiosities to be found in it a speci- 
men may be quoted. In MS. 21,672 is a list 
of English towns, with their chief produce 
or characteristic. In this we read “ Escole 
de Oxenford” and ‘‘Anguyles de Cante- 
brugge.” Apparently in 1320-30, the date 
of the manuscript, the University was not 
the distinguishing feature of Cambridge. 
The immense value of the liturgical portion 
of the Douce collection is too well known 
for it to be necessary to refer to it specially 
here. Of the other collections described in 
this volume, those of Miss Harriett Pigott 
are the only ones which have remained 
hitherto quite hidden; for, though her 
bequest reached the Bodleian in 1847, it 
was not bound and made available to 
students until 1893-7. It is of a lighter 
character than most of the contents of the 
catalogue, but will be found of interest by 
inquirers into the history of society and 
politics in the first half of the present 
century. 

We have noted a surprisingly small 
number of oversights in the book. In a 
volume of Worcester Cathedral statutes 
‘“‘a composition of 1268” should have been 
described (p. 276) as the composition of 
Archbishop Boniface, which regulated (and 
still regulates) the administration of the 
diocese sede vacante ; and on the same page 
Thomas Abingdon is better known as 
Habington. On p. 300 the initials of Dr. 
C. R. Gregory are wrongly given; and on 
p. 336 the cipher ZLagbh should be Lagbh. 
In the corrections, p. xii, the dates 977-83 
should be 967-73. We notice a regrettable 
feature, as it appears to us, in the inter- 
polated corrections and annotations of Mr. 
Nicholson, who, as Librarian of the Bod- 
leian, has no doubt the right to control the 
work of his subordinate. But he has quite 
misconceived the nature of a ‘‘ summary 
catalogue,” or he could not have inserted 
such remarks as the following :— 

‘*Ts the white C on a butterfly’s wing on f. 9 

a marking, or a painter’s initial? And can any- 
thing rational be made out of the inscriptions 
on plaques figured on f. 24° and on drapery 
figured on ff. 30, 46" (left of chair), 59’, 73° ?”— 
P. 590. 
Mr. Nicholson’s notes, however, have all 
the freshness of the work of one who ap- 
proaches the subject for the first time. For 
example, when MS. 16,923 is said by Mr. 
Madan to have been “ written in about a.p. 
1025,”” Mr. Nicholson subjoins :— 

‘*On palsographical grounds I believe the 
MS. to be some half century later. And S. 
Odilo, who died January Ist, 1049, is in the 
Calendar (written by a single hand).” 

In the corrections prefixed to the volume, 
however, Mr. Nicholson has to confess that 
‘*part of the name Odilonis in the Calendar is 
over an erasure, so that the name is not evi- 
dence that the body of the Calendar is so late”; 
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and he adds his opinion that some of the 
tables in the MS. were written 1025-45 
and 1035-40. What then becomes of the 
flourish about ‘ paleeographical grounds ”’ ? 
Specimens of such amateur notes are far 
too common, and form a serious blot on Mr. 
Madan’s scholarly text. But we refrain 





from dwelling further upon the unfortunate 
error of judgment which permitted their 
insertion. 








A Boy in the Peninsular War: the Services, 
Adventures, and LExpertences of Rodert 
Blakeney. Edited by Julian Sturgis. 
(Murray. ) 

Ar the age of fifteen Robert Blakeney | 

joined the 28th Regiment at Cork, and three 

years later he took part in Lord Cathcart’s 
expedition to Denmark, which ended in the 
surrender of Copenhagen and the Danish 
fleet, while in the spring of 1808 the 28th 
accompanied Sir John Moore on what may 
be termed a fruitless excursion to Sweden. 
In the August of the same year the young 
lieutenant landed in Portugal just too late 
for Vimiera, but from that time till the end 
of the war he was almost continuously em- 
ployed on active service. After a quarter 
of a century, having taken part in many 
actions, resulting in severe wounds, he 
found himself only a captain with no imme- 
diate prospect of promotion, and in conse- 
quence he retired from the army in disgust, 





spending the rest of his life in the Ionian 
Islands, where he held a succession of | 
civil appointments and where he wrote his | 
memoirs. 

Young Blakeney tells us much of interest 
concerning the retreat to Corunna. He 
corroborates the general impression that the 
discipline of the army fell to pieces, though 
some corps formed nobleexceptions—notably 
the Guards, the reserve commanded by 
General Paget, and the Light Brigade ; and 
there was certainly a measure of excuse for 
the bad conduct of a large portion of the 
army. The weather was severe, the marches 
long, the men—and some of the officers also— 
were soon without soles to their boots, pro- 
visions were scantily and irregularly issued, 
the Spaniards proved churlish, and unluckily 
drink was sometimes obtainable in abund- 





ance. 
Though the author appreciated the merits 
of British soldiers, he does not shrink from 
exposing the scandal or the degrading 
scenes arising from debauchery which pre- 


sented themselves when the reserve marched | 
into Bembibre on the Ist of January, 1809. | 


Here are his own words :— 


‘*Bembibre exhibited all the appearance of a | 
| ‘My God! is it not lamentable to think that, 


place lately stormed and pillaged. Every door 
and window was broken, every lock and fasten- 


ing forced. Rivers of wine ran through the | 


| 
| 


houses and into the streets, where lay fantastic | 


groups of soldiers (many of them with their 
tirelocks broken), women, children, runaway 
Spaniards and muleteers, all apparently inani- 
mate, except when here and there a ley or arm 
was seen to move, while the wine oozing from 
their lips and nostrils seemed the effect of gun- 
shot wounds. Every floor contained the wor- 
shippers of Bacchus in all their different stages 
of devotion ; some lay senseless, others staggered ; 
there were those who prepared the libation by 
boring holes with their bayonets into the large 
wine vats, regardless of the quantity which 
flowed through the cellars and was consequently 
destroyed. The music was perfectly in cha- 





racter: savage roars announcing present hilarity 
were mingled with groans issuing from fevered 
lips disgorging the wine of yesterday ; obscenity 
was public sport. But these scenes are too dis- 
gusting to be dwelt upon. We were employed 
the greatest part of the day (January Ist, 1809) 
in turning or dragging the drunken stragglers 
out of the houses into the streets and sending 
as many forward as could be moved. Our cccu- 
pation next morning was the same; yet little 
could be effected with men incapable of standing, 
much less of marching forward.” 


At length the rearguard were forced by the 
approach of the French to resume their 
march. Shortly afterwards, roused by the 


| arrival of the French cavalry, a mob of 
| stragglers rushed terror-stricken out of the 


town :— 

‘*The road instantly: became thronged by 
them; they reeled, staggered, and screaming 
threw down their arms. Frantic women held 
forth their babies, suing for mercy by the cries 
of defenceless innocence ; but all tono purpose 
The dragoons of the polite and civilised nation 
advanced, and cut right and left, regardless of 
intoxication, age or sex. Drunkards, women 
and children were indiscriminately hewn down— 
a dastardly revenge for their defeat at Bene- 
vente,” 


Sir John Moore exerted himself to the 
utmost, but without avail, to restore 
discipline, and on the night of the 
2nd and 3rd of January the scandalous 
scenes were repeated. Even the reserve did 
not escape with an unsmirched reputation. 
General Paget. however, put down disorder 
in his own division with a righteously 
stern hand. The enemy were close at 
hand, yet he formed up the division in 
a hollow square facing inwards. A court- 
martial sat in rear of each regiment, and, 
as soon as the verdicts were pronounced, 
the culprits were flogged on the spot in 
front of theircomrades. This lasted several 
hours. Vedettes kept continually arriving 
to report the enemy’s advance, but the 
general only replied, ‘‘ Very well,” and the 
flogging went on. Two men, who had been 
convicted of ill-treating and robbing a 
Spaniard, were reserved for a_ severer 
punishment, and at length, the minor 
culprits having been disposed of, ropes were 
attached to the branch of a tree, the nooses 
were placed round the necks of the two 
men, who were hoisted on the shoulders of 
some of the provost - marshal’s men, and 
only the general’s signal was awaited. A 
cavalry officer at this moment rode up and 
told General Paget that the piquets were 
engaged and retiring. The general was 
silent for a few moments, but was evidently 


| labouring under great excitement :— 


‘*He at length addressed the square by saying: 


instead of preparing the troops confided to my 
command to receive the enemies of their country, 
I am preparing to hang two robbers? But 
though that angle of the square should be 
attacked I shall execute these villains in this 
angle.’ The general again became silent for a 
moment, and our piquets were heard retiring 
up the opposite side of the hill and along the 
road which flanked it on our left. After a 
moment’s pause he addressed the men a second 
time in these words: ‘If I spare the lives of 
these two men, will you promise to reform?’ 
Not the slightest sound, not even breathing, 
was heard within the square. The question 
was repeated: ‘If I spare the lives of these 
men, will you give me your word of honour as 
soldiers that you will reform?’ The same awful 








silence continued until some of the officers 
whispered to the men to say ‘ Yes,’ when that 
word loudly and rapidly flew through the square. 
The culprits were then hastily taken away from 
the fatal tree, by a suspension from which they 
but a moment before expected to have ter- 
minated their existence. The triangles were 
now ordered to be taken down and carried away. 
Indeed, the whole affair had all the appearance 
of stage management, for even as the men gave 
the cheers customary when condemned criminals 
are reprieved, our piquets appeared on the 
summit of the hill above us, intermixed with 
the enemy’s advanced guard. The square was 
immediately reduced, formed into columns at 
quarter distance and retired, preceded by the 
52nd Regiment, who started forward at double 
quick time, and, crossing the River Guia, lined 
its opposite bank.” 

On the long march of the 4th of January 
the author saw much evidence of the misery 
caused by drunkenness. He passed many 
men lying dead or dying along the road. 
At one spot, 

‘seeing a group cf soldiers lying in the snow, 
I immediately went forward to rouse them up 
and send them on to join their regiments. The 
group lay close to the roadside. On my coming 
up, a sad spectacle presented itself. Through 
exhaustion, depravity, or a mixture of both, 
three men, a woman and a chiid all lay dead, 
forming a kind of circle, their heads inwards. 
In the centre were still the remains of a pooh 
of rum, made by the breaking of a cask of that 
spirit. The unfortunate people must have- 
sucked more of the liquor than their constitu- 
tions could support. Intoxication was followed: 
by sleep, from which they awoke no more 5. 
they were frozen to death.” 

Numerous other cases of disorder and mis- 
conduct are narrated, but we have quoted: 
enough of the sort. 

The account of the arrival and stand at 
Corunna is interesting, and a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the battle. The 
author is, however, guilty of one slight 
error. He says that our field pieces were 
placed on board ship before the action 
began, and that eight or ten Spanish guns- 
were kept on shore; but in addition to the 
Spanish guns there were six British guns. 

There were many causes for the sufferings 
on the retreat, but there can be no doubt 
that lack of discipline was one of the most 
important. Making every allowance for- 
circumstances, one cannot avoid the con- 
clusion that the regimental officers were- 
largely to blame. The generals also can- 
not, as a rule, have done their duty, for, 
notwithstanding the demoralizing influence- 
of almost universal disorder, Generals Paget 
and Crawford respectively kept the reserve 
and the Light Brigade to a great cxtent in 
hand. 

Notwithstanding all that we have read 
of the strictness of the discipline afterwards. 
enforced in the Peninsula, irregularities, 
to use a mild term, took place when the 
Commander-in-Chief and his principal lieu- 
tenants were not present. A large number 
of officers contrived to remain at Belem 
depot under pretence of sickness. Some of 
these were really ill or recovering from 
wounds, but a considerable proportion were 
shameless malingerers; and the author ex- 
presses himself with much scorn of the 
practice. He estimates them at the large 
figure of upwards of 1,000. 

The chapter relating to Lord Hill’s 
masterly surprise of the French at Arroyo 
Molinos is a valuable contribution to the 
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history of the Peninsular War. The story 
is related by one who had specially good 
opportunities of observing what took place, 
and is fuller than any other narrative of the 
incident that we have seen. 

Altogether the book is a good book, a 
vivid presentment of the actualities of war, 
and it has the advantage of an index. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Treasury - Offcer’s Wooing. By Cecil 
Lowis. (Macmillan & Co.) 
In this pleasantly written story, dealing 
with courtship and matrimony, the cha- 
racters of three men and two women are 
more particularly described. It is a story 
of events which are supposed to have 
occurred at the opening of the present 
decade, and while the first fourteen chapters 
take the reader to outlying stations in 
Burma, the concluding ten bring him home 
again to English life with its railways, its 
telegrams, its bustle, and its charms. The 
grizzled critic, to whom the joys, the anguish, 
and the fevers which accompany the tender 
passion are mere matters of ancient history, 
must unavoidably regard the sketches of 
native character, depicted in the first half 
of the book, as more attractive than the 
episodes which occur on the more familiar 
ground at home; but it may, after all, be 
questioned whether the ordinary reader of 
fiction, if he has never travelled in Eastern 
lands, will not find the latter half of the 
volume more to his taste, because the world 
in which the actors are there playing their parts 
isa world in which he himself lives and moves 
and has his being. However, if we were 
to select the best passages in the narrative, 
we should look for them in the tenth chapter, 
where an account is given of a visit paid 
by a bloodstained robber (Shwe Myaing) 
to his native village to obtain rice for his 
hungering associates in the jungle. Rice 
he was allowed to procure, but not till the 
assent of the Buddhist priest, the head of 
the village monastery, had first been secured. 
The interview between the robber and the 
monk at which that assent is secured is 
cleverly described; and though some readers 
might hesitate to believe that a Buddhist 
priest could, consistently with the vows of 
his order, reconcile it with his conscience to 
succour people who had committed murder 
in the past, and were likely to commit it 
again, yet we are disposed to think that 
this view of the case is not really tenable. 
A professed Buddhist would not knowingly 
take away life in any form—he would 
not even kill a fly; but he is not in 
any sense responsible for the acts of other 
people. These robbers were starving, he 
helped them to procure food—that would 
be reckoned among his merits in the life 
to come; but if Shwe Myaing, having been 
fed, shortly after slays somebody — as, 
indeed, he does—the guilt is on Shwe 
Myaing’s own head, he alone will suffer 
for his wicked deed in his future state. 
The author writes in a clear, attractive 
style, and succeeds in maintaining the 
reader’s interest from the first page to the 
last; but when, in picturing a lady’s self- 
reproach for conduct which at the most 
represented a momentary fit of temper, he 
tells us that ‘she had again and again 





wished that death would come and put an 
end to her agonies,” he seems to be using 
the language of conventional exaggeration, 
and thereby detracts somewhat from the 
pathos of the scene. Healthy young ladies 
at the age, say, of six-and-twenty, might 
suffer many acute pangs, but it would 
rarely happen that they really wished for 
death. 





Rachel. By Jane Helen Findlater. (Methuen 
& Co.) 

RacueEt is a woman of much force of cha- 
racter, her weakness, if anything, being a 
certain want of imagination which makes 
her impatient of theological and kindred 
proclivities in other people. Yet, with all 
her cool-headed rationalism, she plunges 
head over ears in love with a large and gentle 
mystic, who is hardly sane on the practical 
side, though possessed by an eloquent spirit 
of prophecy which leads him far among the 
sectaries of his day. Michael has gipsy 
blood in him, too, which lends force to his 
opinion of his possession of mysterious 
gifts. His impulses of sympathy and prac- 
tice of living from hand to mouth combine 
to drive him into marriage with a young 
orphan girl whom he sees no other way of 
helping. To him also comes love too late 
and overpowering. The tragedy is event- 
less, but real enough. The character-sketch 
is strong, and the dénotiment purposely left 
vague. The reader is left to hope that 
Rachel drifts into consoling her dry, but not 
ungenial lawyer cousin, an excellent antidote 
to mysticism. 


Brass. By Nellie K. Blissett. (Hutchinson 
& Co.) 
THE author seems determined to realize in 
fiction the characters of Bishop Blougram 
and his ‘‘inky” friend Gigadibs, and the 
result is a by no means uninteresting addi- 
tion to the fiction of the day. The priest 
and the writer are subsidiary characters to 
that of the leading lady in the little drama, 
whose qualities are sufficiently indicated by 
the title of the book. She realizes her 
dreams of social ambition by questionable 
means, entailing her own demise. Now and 
then the book is found to contain a tolerable 
piece of characterization. ‘‘ That fraudulent 
old fowl, Public Opinion,” is an instance. 
Some pains appear to have been spent on 
this literary production, which is at least 
entitled to rank with the same writer’s ‘The 
Wisdom of the Simple.’ 





Helot and Hero. By E. Livingston Prescott. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


Tue helot of this story is an unhappy youth 
caught young and made to drink in order 
to show “‘the beastliness and disgrace of 
intoxication.” One Col. Niven is anxious 
to give his son an object-lesson of this 
description ; and the reader is expected to 
interest himself in this horrible state of 
things through nearly two-thirds of the 
book. Ultimately there is some campaign- 
ing on the north-west frontier of India, 
and the helot sacrifices his life for the 
young man in the course of an engagement. 
We regret to say we can hardly find a 
pleasant chapter in the book, which is the 
least interesting contribution we have yet 
seen from this pen. 





A Fair Fraud. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron, 
(Long.) 

Tue fluency and lightness of touch we 
generally associate with Mrs. Lovett Came- 
ron’s novels are present in this volume; but 
we cannot say we can rate it as one of her 
best efforts. The story of Hester’s detri- 
mental father and the false part she has her- 
self to play under her mother’s guidance 
are thin materials for a plot, and the charac- 
ters do not stirmuchsympathy. Ken Drury 
is an essentially commonplace young man ; 
his mother, the squire’s wife, a very vulgar 
woman, if one may judge by her speech; 
Marion Lane and her lawyer very trifling. 
Perhaps the best character is the farcical 
Joe Grigson, who takes the villain of the 
piece for a pheasant, and so contributes to 
the happiness of the convict’s survivors. 


The Pride of the Family. 
Heddle. (Bowden.) 
Famity pride in this story is represented by 
two ladies, one old and the other young, 
and they both suffer severely for their 
common failing. The moral is quite obvious, 
and commends the book to those who would 
provide wholesome and becoming literature 
for young people. The writer has an 
agreeable style, and recounts her story 
pleasantly, making the best of her materials. 
The expression parvenue, when applied to a 
lady, requires a different termination from 
that given on p. 63. The book is amply, 

but not brilliantly illustrated. 


By Ethel Forster 


The Spies of the Wight. 
(Pearson. ) 


Tue sinking of a yacht full of foreign 
spies is the chief incident of a sensational 
story of the day, which may be said to have 
some popular, but no literary interest. 
The catastrophe in question is said to be 
brought about by an artillery officer acting 
on the instructions of a journalist, and the 
defeat of the spies by the joint efforts of 
the two géntlemen forms the purport of 
the story. It isa short and fairly interest- 
ing narrative, written with care and devoid 
of objectionable features. The epithet 
‘‘burbling ” as applied to ‘laughter’ is 
curious. The whole book reads like a bit 
of ‘‘ up-to-date” journalism. 


By Headon Hill. 








LOCAL HISTORY. 


Tue History of Wisbech and Neighbourhood 
during the last Fifty Years, 1848-1898, by Mr. 
F. J. Gardiner (Wisbech, Gardiner & Co.), isa 
very good specimen of a successful journalist’s 
attempt to write a loyal chronicle of his own 
native town during the last fifty years. It must 
be conceded that the book is intensely local, 
and that a good nine-tenths of it can hardly 
prove of exciting interest to that other world 
which knows not the grandeur of the little town 
in the Fens. But Wisbech has a history, if 
only we could get at it, which carries the place 
back to Roman times; as the enormous Roman 
embankments testify, to say nothing of the coins 
and other evidences of Roman occupation which 
the neighbourhood affords. Also there was once 
a Norman castle, erected by William the Con- 
queror in 1070 or 1071, and certainly not ‘‘in 
the last year of his reign,” as Mr. Peckover in 
his interesting lecture before ‘‘the Shepherds” 
asserts. The castle seems to have undergone 


some substantial repairs during the six or seven 
years that Cardinal Morton was Bishop of 
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Ely (1479-86), and from that time till its de- 
struction in 1793 it continued to be used as a 
temporary residence of the bishops—as a court- 
house and a gaol, in which from time to time 
some notable prisoners were incarcerated. Mr. 
Law’s interesting book ‘Jesuits and Seculars 
in the Time of Elizabeth,’ supplemented by the 
two volumes which this writer has ably edited 
on the same subject for the Camden Society, 
has of late drawn the attention of historians to 
Wisbech ; but not much additional light on this 
subject was to be expected from Mr. Gardiner, 
nor do we find much. He concerns himself 
with the flourishing institutions of the town, 
which owe much to the sagacious patronage of 
successive representatives of the Peckover family. 
He supplies a large mass of information about 
the Court of Sewers and River Conservancy, the 
drainage works, the religious progress among 
Churchmen and Nonconformists, the volunteer 
movement, and short notices of certain Wisbech 
worthies ; indeed, there is a great deal of indus- 
trious compilation in a book which will, perhaps, 
be looked upon as very precious five hundred 
years hence, when distance shall have lent en- 
chantment to the view. As it is, while we turn 
over the pages—not being Wisbech men—we 
are oppressed by the sense of a horrible newness 
which pervades the book, and, moreover, a little 
irritated by an index which is as poor an apology 
for that necessary part of a local history as can 
well be imagined. A real index to this volume, 
bristling as it does with oflicial names, would 
fill, say, fifty pages, and double its intrinsic 
value; Mr. Gardiner’s index, printed in very 
large type, fills just ten. 


Some Norfolk Worthies. By the late Mrs. 
Herbert Jones. With Authentic Portraits of 
Nelson, Elizabeth Fry, Lady Jane Grey, 
Princess Pocahontas, and Amelia Opie, by C. 
Fischer. (Jarrold & Sons.) — Mrs. Herbert 
Jones was a lady of some accomplishments and 
some taste for literary pursuits. She has been 
dead, if we mistake not, well-nigh ten years. 
Four of these essays have already appeared in 
various ephemeral magazines or journals. Her 
friends were not wise in republishing them in 
book form, even though the paper on Eliza- 
beth Fry possesses a certain pathetic interest 
from the fact that the writer, who was herself 
a Miss Gurney, must have known Mrs. Fry in 
her childhood. Nelson’s letters to Sir Thomas 
Troubridge are beautiful specimens of the great 
hero’s tenderest style, and quite deserved to be 
rescued from their comparative oblivion in the 
pages of the Century Magazine. The essay on 
Cowper is a flimsy compilation, and the pon- 
derous paper of 120 pages on ‘The Worthies of 
Norwich’ is a wearisome attempt to prove that 
the East Anglian capital during the past three 
hundred years has had a few quite second-rate 
artists or literati among its citizens or its in- 
habitants. Has Norwich ever, since ‘‘ King 
Gurguntus, sometime King of England...... laid 
the foundation of the city” (!), produced more 
than a single man of genius—the elder Crome ? 
Among the illustrations to the volume we are 
somewhat startled to find a portrait of Lady 
Jane Grey. What had the poor little nine days’ 
queen to do with Norfolk or Norwich ? 


The History of Church Preen, Co. Sulop. By 
Arthur Sparrow, F.S.A. Edited by Ernest 
Arthur Ebblewhite. (Privately printed.)— Criti- 
cism is disarmed at the outset by the fact that 
the preface to this book, from the pen of the 
venerable author, is dated the 15th of January, 
followed by a dedication to his memory, which 
records his death on the 21st day of the same 
month. At the same time, as the bovok will 
take its place as a work of reference in Shrop- 
shire libraries, it is necessary that it should be 
fully dealt with. No one will fail to acknow- 
ledge the labour and careful research represented 
by the large store of facts and information the 
author was able to bring together; but the 
volume cannot be called a happy effort as a his- 





tory of a parish. There is an absence of method 
in the arrangement of the book and a lack of 
mental perspective in the grouping of the facts 
that go far to destroy its value. It is, however, 
with the editor that the most serious fault is 
to be found. It is difficult to understand how 
any one who has had even the smallest literary 
experience can have the rashness to place before 
the public a book which purports to be a work 
of reference without taking the trouble to com- 
pile an index or even a table of contents. The 
subject chosen for the monograph is an extremely 
attractive one. Church Preen Manor House is on 
the site of a cell formerly attached to Wenlock 
Abbey, and the Priory Church still stands at the 
north end of the hall, with which it is structurally 
connected. We naturally hoped to find some 
account of the architectural features of the 
Prior’s House, a portion of which was standing 
as recently as 1871; but though there is a good 
account of the church, there appears to be no 
notice of the details of the conventual buildings. 
Another feature for which one naturally looks ina 
work of this kind—a sketch of the leading families 
of the parish—is also lacking. Even in a parish 
which before the dissolution of the monasteries 
was entirely in the hands of a religious house, 
and which after that date could apparently boast 
of only one family of resident gentry, there must 
have been families of minor gentry and sub- 
stantial yeomen, a slight sketch of whose history 
would have added much to the value and interest 
of the volume. Again, such a subject as field- 
names is all but ignored; and although a careful 
statistical analysis of the parish registers is 
printed, there are no interesting extracts quoted, 
some examples of which every ancient register 
possesses. Speaking of field: names, we may add 
that the only allusion made to the subject in the 
book is unfortunately not a happy one. The 
author speaks of the field-name ‘‘ The Butts” 
as a partial proof of the existence of an ancient 
castle on a certain site. It is, perhaps, not too 
much to say there can hardly be a township in 
Shropshire in which this commonest of field- 
names does not occur. Antiquaries will be, how- 
ever, grateful for the full extracts printed from 
the highly interesting depositions taken on com- 
mission from the Exchequer with reference to 
the Priory of Preen and its relations to the 
Abbey Church of Wenlock. Appendix A is 
also of considerable interest, and deserves more 
notice than is bestowed upon it. This is a 
copy of a prospectus put out by John Dyckins, 
Lord of the Manor of Preen, in 1727, in which 
he appears to attempt the conversion of his 
estate into a public company, to work some 
extremely hypothetical iron mines which he 
seems to have thought existed at Preen. The 
sanguine promoter promises his subscribers the 
modest return of 6901. for every 1l. invested ! 
In conclusion, the interesting, and in some cases 
artistic, illustrations deserve praise. 


An Ulster Parish: being the History of 
Donaghcloney (Waringstown). By E. Dupré 
Atkinson, LL.B., Rector of Donaghcloney. 
(Dublin, Hodges, Figgis & Co.)—The history 
of an obscure parish is, inevitably, of limited 
interest ; but it is the material from which 
larger histories are built up, and we rejoice to 
see how many Irish clergy in both communions 
devote their leisure to the preservation and 
publication of local archives. Too often such 
volumes are enlarged by the inclusion of trivial 
gossip, but the little book before us contains 
nothing in the nature of ‘‘ padding,” except, 
perhaps, a letter written from Blois to Samuel 
Waring in 1699 by Joseph Addison, which 
nobody will wish away. Addison was then 
travelling on his Crown pension, and appears to 
have met Mr. Waring abroad, and to have struck 
up a friendship with him. ‘‘I cant pretend, 
Sr,” he writes, 

“to trouble you with any news from this place, 
where the only advantage I have, besides getting the 
Tongue, is to see the manners and temper of the 
French people, which I believe may be better 





learn’d here than in Courts and greater Cities where 
Artifice and disguise are more in fashion. And truely 
by what I have seen of 'em they are the Happiest 
Nation in the world. It is notin the power of want or 
slavery to make them miserable. There is nothing 
to be met with but mirth and Poverty. Every one 
Laughs, sings and Starves. They are never troubled 
with Melancholy or Modesty. A Blush is considered 
Ill-breeding, and Silence passes for dullness. This 
makes their conversation generally Agreable, for 
if they have any Wit or Sense they are sure to show 
it. They never mend upon a Second meeting, or are 
better than they seem to be, but use all the freedom 
and familiarity at first sight that Abundance of 
wine or a Long Intimacy can scarce get from an 
Englishman. 

“The Women are Mistresses of this art of 
showing themselves to an Advantage, and I believe 
set off the worst faces in Europe with the best Airs. 
Every one knows how to give herself as charmirg 
a look and posture as Sr. Godfry Kneller could 
paint her with. Among the men the old ones are 
the best, and, I believe, more Agreable than any of 
other nations. An Aute-Deluvian could not have 
more life and briskness in him at Three-score and 
Ten : for that Levity and Fire that makes the young 
ones scarce convesible, when a little tempered bv 
years, ends in a sprightly and entertaining old Age.” 
Thespelling is, it will be noted, alittle odd in places. 
The letter is as interesting from what it leaves 
out as from what it says: clearly it is the first 
that Addison wrote from Blois to Waring ; but 
there is no word of the historical and archi- 
tectural monuments with which the neighbour- 
hood abounded, a somewhat surprising lack of 
interest when we remember all that had hap- 
pened in thechateaux of Blois and Amboise, and 
that Chambord was a modern editice, built 
entirely for the monarch who still occupied the 
throne. Clearly the minds of 1699 were in no 
way superior to our own, and then, as now, 
gossip had a charm that is denied to graver 
subjects. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE S.P.C.K. 


Tue Chinyanja Exercise Book, put together 
by Miss M. E. Woodward, A.C.P., late of the 
Universities’ Mission to Ventral Africa, is an 
exceedingly clear and practical little manual, 
which will be a boon to all missionaries, 
planters, and Government agents round about 
Nyasa. The dialect treated of is the Likoma 
form of the Chinyanja language, differing in 
some particulars even from that spoken on the 
mainland opposite the island, and still more 
from that used at Blantyre, which last, we fancy, 
has been a good deal influenced by intermixture 
with Yao. It differs also from the Chinyanja 
spoken west of the Lake in Southern Angoni- 
land, whereof Dr. Henry wrote a grammar, and 
Dr. Laws an ‘ English-Nyanja Dictionary.’ The 
Likoma dialect approximates, in some degree, 
to Swahili, either from its position (the various 
Bantu languages tend to shade off into one 
another, so that a local dialect of one may be 
as much like a neighbouring local dialect of 
another as it is to its own standard form) or from 
intercourse with coast people. We think both 
causes may be at work here, the tendency to 
substitute ch for ts or s, and j for dz or z 
(macho = maso, maji=madzi, &c.), coming under 
the first heading, and the importation of words 
like kisibau, chombo, mia, elfu, under the 
second. The most important grammatical pecu- 
liarity is the formation of the future. That 
used at Blantyre and in the Livlezi district (to 
which Dr. Henry’s grammar applies) is formed 
by inserting the syllable dza between the 
personal prefix and the verb, as ndi-dza-tenga= 
I shall bring. Possibly this dza is equivalent 
to the verb dza=come; therefore ndi-dza- 
tenga=I come to bring. This is, perhaps, sup- 
ported by the Zulu future being formed with 
the syllable ya, while uku-ya=to go. The 
Likoma future is formed by prefixing si to the 
verb in the present tense, and turning the final 
a into e. Thus si-ni-tenge (ni=ndi)=I shall 
bring. This is confusingly near the negative 
conjugation, si ndi (or ni) tenga=I do not bring, 
used at Blantyre and even on the mainland 
opposite Likoma ; especially as (both at Blantyre 
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and Livlezi) negatives often end in e without 
any readily discoverable reason, unless, as Dr. 
Henry suggests, the repeated negative ai or 
iai* (=no) has coalesced with the final vowel 
of the verb. The negative most commonly used 
at Likoma does not vary for number, tense, or 
erson, and is in some cases a_ participle 
_ neve Soran § in others a perfect of the third 
person singular: wa- (ya-, cha-, &c.) sa-tenga. 

The differences noticeable in the vocabulary 
are perhaps not always really dialectic. They 
may sometimes arise from the fact of observers 
in different districts hearing and recording 
different words. The language has an extra- 
ordinary wealth of synonyms; or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say that the 
primitive mind is deficient in the power of 
generalization, so that, while every species and 
variety has its own name, generic terms are few. 
Thus, to take an example, we were never able 
to discover a word for beetle, though every 
specimen brought us had its own name. We 
never heard any word used to express the idea 
of colowr; the Likoma vocabulary gives utoto, 
but this, strictly speaking, means anything 
smeared on, and so ‘* paint.” (We may remark 
in passing that only three names of colours are 
in general use: black, white, and red. Some 
might argue from this that the Anyanja are 
colour-blind, which is by no means the case.) 
Possibly, in some parts, wtoto has come to mean 
“‘colour” from being so used by Europeans ; 
and we are inclined to suspect that the same 
influence may have sometimes raised a mere 
specific name to the dignity of a generic term. 
Mpaka, a cat, is given both by Dr. Laws and 
the Rev. D. C. Scott as the word for ‘‘a domestic 
cat,” and seems to be used almost generically 
at Blantyre, though always distinguished from 
vumbwe. But we are inclined to suspect that 
it was (like the Zulu impaka, which is never used 
instead of the imported ikati) originally applied 
to one of several kinds of wild cats: vumbwe, 
simba,t mwiri, njuzi, &e. Mbwiyao (mbuyao) 
is used at Likoma, but not peculiar to that 
place, as we have often heard it at Ntumbi 
in the West Shire district ; it is probably an 
onomatopoetic word. Cats are found domesti- 
cated in most villages on the Shire, and (we 
think) on the Lake—less frequently in the West 
Shire district, where they seemed to many 
children to be an unknown animal. Probably 
they were originally introduced, in the one case 
by the Portuguese, in the other by the coast 
Arabs. The name ikati seems to show that the 
Zulus have become acquainted with them more 
recently. 

The difficult point of the Chinyanja relative 
(which, in fact, resembles the snakes of Iceland) 
has been treated by Miss Woodward in a clear 
and satisfactory fashion, so as to save trans- 
lators much trouble. Learners who have been 
ready to despair over ka and ka da, and the 
conditional sentence generally, will be extremely 
grateful for pp. 30-32. There are a few clerical 
or printers’ errors in the ‘‘ Key ” which should 
be corrected in a second edition ; and we wish 
that the principle of the reduplication of the 
prefix in the case of simple adjectives had 
been a little more clearly brought out on p. 10. 
The proper prefixes in each case can, of course, 
be discovered by referring to the table of con- 
cords printed with the ‘ Chinyanja Vocabulary ’ 
(S.P.C.K., 1895); but we think it should have 
been expressly pointed out that the prefix to 
-kulu (e.g.) is not the same as that to -wiri, 
-tatu, or bwino. 

Miss Woodward's little book, in the language 
of the advertisements, supplies a long-felt want. 
Most people find that they can get on twice as 





* Among the ‘ Angoni,” west of the Shire, ai is most 
commonly heard—elsewhere iai; at Likoma so distinctly 
that it is best written iyat. 

t (Zi)simba is in Swahili and Yaoa lion; in Chinyanja, 
a small, spotted bush-cat. In like manner nyalugwe at 
Blantyre means what we call a leopard, but at Ntumbi we 
were assured that it was a smaller species of cat, and that 
a real leopard was kambuku. 





fast with a language when they have exercises 
to write. The grammatical sketch prefixed to 
the Rev. D. C. Scott’s valuable ‘ Cyclopzdic 
Dictionary of the Mang’anja Language ’ (apart 
from its difficult style and the mysticism which 
obscures it) suffers from the want of exercises ; 
and the excellent collection of sentences included 
in the little publication known as the ‘Mang’anja 
Unit of Thought’ (first-rate for obtaining an in- 
sight into native idiom) will not quite serve the 
same purpose. Dr. Henry’s grammar is provided 
with exercises, and it would be superfluous to 
speak in praise of it; but, if we may be allowed 
to say so, it is conceived a little too much on 
the a priori method, and the language stretched, 
as far as possible, on the framework of the 
Latin grammar. No one approaching the lan- 
guage from a purely objective point of view 
would, for instance, have begun his manual by 
conjugating a verb ‘‘to have,” which does not 
exist. 

From Chinyanja to Sechuana is a long leap— 
linguistically as well as geographically. Sech- 
uana belongs to Bleek’s second or western sub- 
branch of the Southern Bantu languages, while 
Zulu represents the first or eastern. At first 
sight it presents so different a character that 
the uninitiated can hardly believe the two lan- 
guages to be at all akin ; the nasalized termina- 
tion of many words (written ng or %) is peculiar 
in a group of languages where vowel termina- 
tions are the rule. Probably a vowel is elided, 
as the locative case, which in Zulu ends in eni or 
ini, has thistermination. It is to be noticed that 
in spoken Zulu the frequent elisions of vowels 
sometimes give the effect of consonantal endings ; 
but slow and emphatic speech always shows that 
the word ought properly to have the vowel. 
Sechuana looks harsh when written, on account 
of the frequent double consonants (¢! probably 
corresponds with the softer dhl in Zulu; kg 
seems without a parallel), but probably the 
language when written gives a very in- 
adequate idea of what it sounds like, though 
Canon Widdicombe says it is considered less 
euphonious than Zulu or Sesuto. (The latter 
language is by some treated as identical with 
Sechuana, and would appear to be as mucha 
form of it as Scots is a form of English.) We 
have just received from the S.P.C.K. a little 
book entitled Merapelo le Liletani le Lifela, 
described as ‘Prayers, Litany, and Hymns in 
Sechuana.’ It is not stated for whose use this 
book is intended—probably for that of the 
native Anglican congregations at Thlotse Heights 
and elsewhere ; but we may point out in passing 
that the title is slightly misleading, as it contains 
three Litanies, not one of which we are able to 
recognize as that contained in the Prayer Book, 
which—to average Church people, at any rate— 
is the Litany. It is not stated to what tunes 
the hymns are intended to be sung, but they 
would appear, from a cursory inspection, to be 
translations —in the original metres. 

From the same Society comes an edition of 
the Book of Common Prayer in Urdu, in a neat 
and convenient form, clearly printed in Roman 
type. This version, which omits nothing but 
the first three prefaces and the Forms of Prayer 
at Sea, is published with the sanction of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 











CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 


Euripides and the Attic Orators: a Com- 
parison. By A. Douglas Thomson. (Macmillan 
& Co.)—This is a thesis presented by the author 
for the degree of Litt.D., and, like most things 
of the sort, backed by an over-heavy array of 
quoted authorities. These are of very different 
value, and it is somewhat surprising to find 
introductions to small editions of single plays of 
Euripides quoted for facts and conclusions which 
the writer of such a thesis might surely have 
stated on his own authority. It seems a pity 
that so many of our scholars either aed 


originality, or are perhaps afraid to move by 


themselves without some continental authority 
at their back. The results of the investigation, 
which displays quotations from the two sources 
in turn on such subjects as physical theories, 
religion, public and private life, are, the author 
admits, disappointing. For many of the pas- 
sages no parallels are quoted. It does not need a 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorffto point outthe obvious 
affinities of Euripides with the orators, and 
several of the correspondences here displayed 
deal with the veriest commonplace, needing 
only the comment of Aristotle on Euripides that 
the poet was the first to use a well-selected 
vocabulary from the ordinary Attic of the day. 
He did not, we may note, use, like Aristophanes, 
a most characteristic word of the oratorical cant 
of the day, pvnotxaxeiy. The view of Greek 
matriage and love here sketched is not adequate. 
Was it necessary to record that ‘‘ passages 
abound in which Euripides asserts that the 
Greek is superior to the barbarian,” or that 
both the poet and Lycurgus say that women love 
their children? One might bring together Mrs. 
Hauksbee and ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’ 
under the expression of this common sentiment, 
if it was worth while. One thing certainly was 
necessary which Mr. Thomson has forgotten, 
and that is an index. Such materials as these 
to be of real use should be accessible without 
search from page to page. 

The Cambridge University Press deserve to 
be warmly congratulated on the get-up and 
contents of Cambridge Compositions, Greek and 
Latin, edited by Mr. R. D. Hicks and Mr. 
Archer Hind. The level of scholarship is the 
highest possible, and no versions of recent years, 
except ‘Sabrinz Corolla,’ which does not touch 
prose at all, can compare in variety of talent 
and execution with those of these pages. Mr. 
Archer Hind, who is the chief contributor with 
twenty-nine pieces, excels in his Greek hexa- 
meters and Platonic prose. Dr. Verrall, clever as 
ever, turns Scott’s prose into Greek verse which 
is, perhaps, at times a little too ingenious to 
be easy reading. His Greek prose is, however, 
admirably lucid. Other chief contributors are 
Mr. C. W. Moule, Mr. Spratt, and Prof. 
Butcher. The late Prof. Goodhart shows his 
brilliance all round. Latin prose is safe in the 
hands of Profs. Reid and Postgate. Space for- 
bids further mention of many established reputa- 
tions. Among the younger hands, Mr. W. G. 
Headlam with versions of Heine in thestyle of the 
Greek ‘ Anthology,’ and Mr. G. A. Davies in Latin 
verse and prose, please us best. Miss Stawell, 
with a single piece, is the only lady contributor, 
but shows with Prof. Tucker what Australia can do 
in the way of scholarship. Mr. Heitland has left 
what looks like an ablative ‘‘ipsi” in his prose 
(p. 141); probably ipse should be read. School- 
masters should be glad of this volume, as it is 
mostly fresh, though Mr. Wedd (p. 324) does a 
piece of which there are two adequate versions 
in ‘Folia Silvule.’ The usual unsuitable pas- 
sages from modern hymnology do not figure, 
and the tour de force is absent—that clever 
throwing about of words which gets the sub- 
stance of impossible pieces in somehow (or 
rather anyhow), but hardly imitates Greek 
lucidity and Latin directness. 

Latin Literature of the Empire. Selected and 
edited by Alfred Gudeman. Vol. I. (Harper & 
Brothers. )—Prof. Gudeman has made an excel- 
lent selection from Latin post-Augustan litera- 
ture, which we are very glad to commend, as 
something of the sort is highly needed. The 
pieces from the two Senecas, Petronius, the two 
Plinys, Tacitus, and people of less note down to 
Boethius, are judiciously chosen and thoroughly 
representative. Thus the magnificent close of 
the ‘ Agricola,’ the ‘Cupid and Psyche’ of 
Apuleius, and Pliny’s pretty letter to Tacitus on 
his hunting are all here. Aulus Gellius is the 
only name we should wish to see added to the 
selected. To prevent misconceptions, it should 
be stated that the editing and the brief intro- 
ductions come to very little indeed. Prof. 
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Gudeman might have taken more trouble over 
this part, for his notices of authors and modern 
monographs are of very little use. A similar 
volume of verse is promised, in which we shall 
doubtless see the ‘ Pervigilium Veneris’ and 
other interesting, if late things. 

L. Iuni Mederati Columellae Opera quae 
exstant. Recensuit Vilelmus Lundstrom. Fasci- 
culus Primus Librum de Arboribus qui vocatur 
continens. (Upsala, Libraria Lundequistiana. )— 
A new recension of the text of Columella, based 
on fresh study of the MSS., is urgently needed. 
It is a pleasure to recognize the devoted labour 
of which the results appear in the first instal- 
ment of a new edition, which we trust may 
be speedily completed. The editor has toiled 
assiduously in many libraries, examining and 
weighing the value of more than twenty codices. 
The readings of the most important of these 
are given in the ‘‘apparatus criticus.” When 
the work is finished it will be in reality the first 
critical edition of Columella. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


SeNor Romero, one of the most distinguished 
of Mexican politicians, publishes, through 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Mexico and the 
United States, which is apparently the first 
volume of a great work upon his country. Seiior 
Romero was Mexican Minister at Washington 
during the difficult period 1863-8—that is to 
say, the Minister of the Emperor Maximilian 
during the days when war between the two 
countries was almost certain in connexion with 
the French occupation. He saw the Republic 
of Juarez firmly established, and has lived to 
be Secretary to the Treasury and Postmaster- 
General to the present great President, Porfirio 
Diaz, and again to become for a very long period 
the Minister of the Mexican Republic to the 
United States. His knowledge is perfect, and 
no one can be more competent to deal with the 
subject of which he treats. The art of making 
a book does not belong to him, and the present 
volume can only be looked upon as a repertory 
of information which has to be turned to from 
the index or the table of contents. To read the 
book is a hopeless task ; but to look in it leads 
one to highly interesting chapters upon such 
varied questions as the influence of the United 
States in Central and South America, the future 
of Catholicism and Protestantism in Mexico, 
the effect of a silver standard upon foreign trade, 
and the ethnology and antiquities of the Mexican 
Indians, who are connected by the author with 
the Japanese. 

From Mr. George Allen comes Depopulation: 
a Romance of the Unlikely, by Mr. Henry 
Wright. This little story, which is too slight 
to be termed a new novel, describes the ex- 
tension of the trust monopoly system in 
the United States, from wheat to all other 
articles of food, and the seizure of the trusts 
by the Government, which takes them over for 
the State. 

A Weaver of Runes, by Mr. W. Dutton 
Burrard (Long), is both clever and dull. Its 
dulness is largely due to the length of the 
narrative and the fatigue that often attends on 
narration in the first person. The cleverness 
of the book is very similar to that which we 
pointed out in a little volume by the same 
author, entitled ‘Chronicles of an Eminent 
Fossil.’ It is witty, and there are some excel- 
lent essays in sketching character. But these 
advantages might have been combined with 
greater success had the work been kept within 
more appropriate limits. The story deals with 
the affairs of two matchmaking mothers, of 
their daughters, and of the young ladies’ ad- 
mirers ; the scene is laid mainly at a hill station 
in the north-west of India. The story is told 
by a middle-aged friend of all parties, who 
bungles the interests of his friends. He 
fatigues every one, including his readers. 





The History of the Church Missionary Society, 
its Environment, its Merit, its Work, published 
by the Society, and written by Mr. Eugene 
Stock, its editorial secretary, is even more com- 
prehensive than the title implies. Starting from 
the Day of Pentecost, with which, he says, ‘‘the 
history of missions begins,” Mr. Stock rapidly 
reviews, from an Evangelical standpoint, the 
labours of St. Paul, St. Patrick, St. Augustin, 
and other missionaries of the early Christian 
centuries, of the Crusaders, the Jesuits, the 
Lutherans, and others, and of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel and kindred 
English organizations of older origin than the 
Church Missionary Society. He presents, in 
fact, a sort of running commentary on, to use 
his phrase, ‘‘the work of the Holy Ghost” 
through eighteen centuries, short of one year, 
before the Church Missionary Society took it 
specially in hand in 1799, and he is much more 
ample in his account of the Society’s ‘* environ- 
ment” since then. He discusses High Church, 
Broad Church, Nonconformist, as well as Low 
Church movements, and he says enough about 
political events at home and abroad, and about 
the public and private lives of the men and 
women dealt with in his narrative, to give 
roundness, if not completeness, to the story 
and to emphasize the moral he draws from it. 
It is not strange, therefore, that in the two solid 
volumes before us he only gets down to 1872, 
leaving the sequel to be told in a third volume, 
which is to be published a few weeks hence, when 
the Society keeps its centenary. Mr. Stock’s 
diffuseness is more than excusable. It adds 
much to the interest and, such as it is, the 
value of his work. Supporters of the other 
missionary societies may take umbrage at some 
of his statements concerning them and at some 
of his omissions, yet more at the perspective in 
which these other societies are placed in their 
relation to the Church Missionary Society. But 
Mr. Stock is evidently anxious to be just, and as 
an advertisement of his own organization the 
book is quite within the limits of fair trading. 
It sets forth in glowing terms the successes, 
and makes some mention of the failures, of the 
missionary efforts inaugurated by ‘‘ the Clapham 
School” in Wilberforce’s day, and controlled 
through thirty years by Henry Venn, in Africa, 
India, New Zealand, North America, and else- 
where. Chronological order being followed as 
far as possible, there is slight inconvenience 
in tracing the progress of events in each 
particular mission field. This, however, will 
be lessened, and the book will be made much 
more useful as a work of reference, by the 
copious index promised in the third volume, 
of which the chapters dealing with ‘ High 
Hopes and Sore Sorrows” in the Niger and 
Uganda districts will probably be by no means 
the least interesting. 

Tue house of Calmann Lévy issues a volume 
by the clever lady who writes under the name 
of Th. Bentzon, entitled Nouwvelle- France et 
Nowvelle- Angleterre, containing three essays on 
French Canada and one on New England. The 
well-known contrast between these two adjoin- 
ing colonies of the last century is skilfully 
treated, and the picture of society in French 
Canada is excellent. The only fault we have 
to find with the volume as a whole is that its 
French readers will be somewhat hardened in 
their belief that French Canada is Canada, an 
opinion which is even more widely entertained 
in Paris now than it was a few years ago, 
on account of the influence of the oratory of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier. The author is writing only 
of French Canada, and not of Upper Canada 
or of the Dominion generally, still less of the 
Canadian Far West and Pacific Coast ; but the 
impression is there, and in the last words she 
discusses the future of Canada, and describes 
her dreams as to what will be Canada’s future 
when ‘‘ at last she walks alone.” This Canada, 
for the author, is created by France, remains 
French, and will be in the future France in 








America. All these views are, of course, 
modified for us by our knowledge of the pre- 
ponderance in the Dominion of the Scottish’ 
and United Empire Loyalist elements, full of 
wealth and strength, and possessed of the 
richest portions of the country. 

Some time ago we noticed a pleasant volume of 
reminiscences by Mr. F. Moscheles styled ‘In 
Bohemia with Du Maurier.’ He has now brought 
out some further recollections, under the title of 
Fragments of an Autobiography (Nisbet & Co.). 
Mr. Moscheles has seen many cities and coun- 
tries, and writes in a light and cheerful strain 
that wins the confidence of the reader. His 
notices of Rossini, Mazzini, and Browning are 
especially interesting, and some of his experi- 
ences as a portrait painter in the United States 
are amusing. The frontispiece is formed by a 
fine portrait of the writer’s mother, a lady who 
is affectionately remembered by all who knew 
her. 

WE are very glad to receive The English Cata- 
loque of Books for 1898 (Sampson Low & Co.). 
This year it is more complete than ever, and 
includes a list of publishers, the length of which 
will surprise many people. It is, in fact, an 
indispensable and wonderfully accurate book of 
reference, such as one seldom can find available 
at a high price, and is absurdly cheap at five 
shillings net. 

Messrs. Dent are pressing on the issue of 
their pretty little edition of Dickens’s novels, 
and Oliver Twist has appeared in two volumes, 
The same active publishers send us an edition 
in two neat volumes of Tristram Shandy, with 
notes by Mr. Walter Jerrold. 

Messrs. Warp, Lock & Co. have added to 
their agreeable reprint of Whyte - Melville’s 
stories a reprint of Market Harborough and 
Inside the Bar.—Messrs. Macmillan have sent 
a copy of the striking Address delivered by 
Prof. Stuart on his installation as Rector of 
St. Andrews. 

Messrs. Smita & Exper have done well to 
publish in a sixpenny pamphlet Mr. Sidney 
Lee’s remarks in his ‘ Life of William Shake- 
speare’ upon the dramatist’s handwriting, and 
the interesting facsimiles accompanying them. 

Poems, including ‘In Memoriam,’ is an addi- 
tion to Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘‘ Sixpenny Series ” 
which should be widely appreciated. It includes 
Tennyson’s ‘ Juvenilia,’ ‘The Lady of Shalott, 
and other Poems,’ and ‘The English Idyls and 
other Poems ’—in fact, much of what Edward 
FitzGerald and other good judges think Tenny- 
son’s finest work. A further selection, containing 
Maud, The Princess, Enoch Arden, and other 
Poems, is now also out at the same price. 

WE have on our table Three Studies in Litera- 
ture, by L. IE. Gates (Macmillan), —The Homerie 
Palace, by N. M. Isham (Providence, U.S., 
Preston & Rounds Company), — Ireland, by 
H. S. Constable (‘The Liberty Review’ Pub- 
lishing Company), — Matriculation Directory, 
January, 1899 (Clive),—The Story of the Cotton 
Plant, by F. Wilkinson (Newnes),—The Secrets 
of the Night, translated by F. E. Hynam (Stock), 
—The Elements of Sociology, by F. H. Giddings 
(Macmillan),—Shakespeare: Richard IIT., Ques- 
tions and Notes, by S. Wood (J. Heywood),— 
Photographic Mosaics, edited by E. L. Wilson 
(Dawbarn & Ward), — Photo-Micrography, by 
E. J. Spitta (Scientific Press),—Photugrams of 
98 (Dawbarn & Ward),—Knowledge, Vol. XXT. 
(‘ Knowledge’ Oftice),—The Geographical Jour- 
nal, Vol. XII. (Stanford),—The Case for Sunday 
Closing (Ideal Publishing Union),—The Fairy 
Minstrel of Glenmalure, by E. Leamy (Dublin, 
Duffy),—Ben of Friar Alley, by S. L. Hands 
(Jarrold),— The Lost Provinces, by L. Tracy 
(Pearson),—The Triumph of Fuilure, by the 
Rev. P. A. Sheehan (Burns & Oates), —A 
Brace of Yurns, by W. B. Jones (Digby & 
Long),—Life and Letters of Caroline Martyn, 
by Lena Wallis (Glasgow. ‘ Labour Leader’ Pub- 
lishing Department), — Words for the Wind, by 
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W. H. Phelps (George Allen),—The Angels of 
God, by the Rev. J. B. Johnson (Skeffington), 
—Has the Reformation Reformed Anything ? by 
the Rev. F. Malachy (Washbourne),—Second 
Book of London Visions, by L. Binyon (Elkin 
Mathews),—and Golden Sunbeams, Vol. for 
1898 (S.P.C.K.). Among New Editions we have 
The Life and Correspondence of the Rev. James 
Clowes, M.A., by T. Compton (Speirs),— Which 
Bible to Read, Revised or Authorized? by F. 
Ballard (Allenson),—A Digest of the Death Duties, 
by A. W. Norman (Clowes),—and a Treatise on 
the Law relating to Debentures and Debenture 
Stock, by P. F. Simonson (E. Wilson). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Carter’s (T. T.) The Spirit of Watchfulness, and other 
Sermons, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Hammonda’s (J.) The Church and her Accusers at the 
Present Crisis, cr. 8vo. 2/ 
Mesia’s (A.) The Devotion of the Three Hours’ Agony on 
Good Friday, translated by Father H. Thurston, 1/6 net. 
Fine Art. 
Cyclopedia of Home Arts, edited by Montague Marks, 
imp. 8vo. 7/6 uet. 
Bibliography. 
English Catalogue of Books for 1893, royal 8vo. 5/ net. 
History and Biography. 
How's (W. W.) Hannibal and the Great War between Rome 
and Carthage, cr. 8vo. 2/ 
Moscheles’s (F.) Fragments of an Autobiography, 8vo. 10/6 
General Literature. 
Cartwright’s (F. L.) The Mystic Rose from the Garden of 
the King, royal 8vo. 21/ net. 
City of London Directory for 1899, imperial 8vo. 12/6 
Gautier’s (T.) Mademoiselle de Maupin, er. 8vo. 3/6 
Gray’s (A.) Forbidden Banns, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Hill's (H.) The Spies of the Wight, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Le Breton’s (J.) Unholy Matrimony, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Moore's (T.) The Epicurean, 8vo. 3/6 
Parrington-Poole’s (J.) The Deil’s Grannie, er. 8vo. 3/6 
Keader's (Emily E.) Priestess and Queen, er. 8vo. 6/ 
Smedley’s (F. K.) Frank Fairlegh, roy. 8vo. 10’6 net. 
Thornhbill’s (@. H.) The Golden Sceptre, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
White's (H. M.) Convicted of Heroism, cr. 8vo. 2/6 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Faulhaber (M): Die Propheten-Catenen nach rémischen 
Handschriften, 6m. 
Hummelauer (F. v.): Das vormosaische Priesterthum in 


Israel, 3m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Hasak : Geschichte der deutschen Bildhauerkunst im XIII. 
Jabrh., 120m. 
Sauer (B.): Das sogenannte Theseion u. sein plastischer 
Schmuck, 30m. 
wetry. 


Pi 
Mallarmé (S.): Poésies, 6fr. 
Drama. 
Gourel (J. de): Comédies pour Thé&tre ou Salon, 3fr. 50. 
Hermant (A.): La Philippine, 2fr. 
Silvestre (A.) et Morand (H.): Messaline, lfr, 
Vaucaire (M.): La Petite Famille, lfr. 50. 
Political Economy. 
Marx (K.): Critique de l’Economie Politique, 3fr. 50. 
Say (L.): s Finances de la France sous la Troisiéme 
République, Vol. 2, 7fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Bildt (Baron de): Christine de Suéde et le Cardinal Azzo- 
lino, Lettres Inédites, 8fr. 
Narfon (J. de): Léon XIII. Intime, 3fr. 50. 
Rousset (Lieut.-Col.): Le 4e Corps de l’Armée de Metz, 


7fr. 50. 

Tumbiilt (G.): Die Wiedertaufer, 3m. 
Science. 
Fourrey (E.): Récréations Arithmétiques, 3fr. 50. 
General Literature. 
Bourreline (S.): Lettres 4 Mignon, 5fr. 50. 
"Armor: Les Sous-marins et la Guerre contre l’Angle- 

terre, lfr. 
Depardieu (F.): Anna, 3fr. 50. 
Luguet (M.): Sabre a la Main, 3fr. 
Maisonneuve (H.): Louisette, 3fr. 50. 
Ollé-Laprune (L.): Théodore Jouffroy, 3fr. 50. 
Pradel (G.): La Cage de Cuir, 3fr. 











DR. G. W. LEITNER. 


Dr. G. W. Leitner died at Bonn last week, 
in his sixty-ninth year. An Hungarian by 
birth, he spent a considerable part of his early 
life at Constantinople, where his great linguistic 
capacity enabled him very early to attain col- 
loquial familiarity with Turkish, Arabic, and 
modern Greek, and procured for him the post 
of interpreter to the British Commissariat 
during the Crimean War. After the war was 
over he became a Lecturer on Oriental Lan- 
guages at King’s College, London, and sub- 








| sequently entered the educational branch of 


the service of the Government of India. He 
was made Principal of the Lahore College and 
Registrar of the Punjaub University, in which, 
at his instigation, the principle was followed of 
teaching the natives through the use of their 
own languages and literature instead of through 
the medium of English, according to the plan 
which Macaulay, in an evil hour, persuaded the 
East India Company to adopt. Large sums 
were subscribed by the native princes in sup- 

ort of Dr. Leitner’s programme, and the 

Jniversity received a charter of incorpora- 
tion; but its affairs were not sufficient to 
engross the whole of his activity. He made an 
expedition into Dardistan in 1866, and com- 
piled a monograph on ‘The Races and 
Languages of Dardistan.’ By excavation he 
discovered a number of Greco - Buddhistic 
sculptures, which he afterwards exhibited in 
London, and which showed the influence of 
Greek art in the regions he explored. Unfor- 
tunately, Dr. Leitner, as a writer, had a fondness 
for sensation which militated against the recep- 
tion by scholars of the results of his explora- 
tions, and detracted from the proper estimation 
his work deserved. 

After he had retired from the Indian service 
Dr. Leitner established at Woking an Anglo- 
Indian Institute for the reception of native 
students from India, built a mosque for his 
Mohammedan inmates, and displayed immense 
activity, although his success was hardly com- 
mensurate with his exertions. When the pro- 
ceedings at the meeting of the Oriental Con- 
gress at Stockholm roused considerable disgust 
in France and England, Dr. Leitner joined the 
Fronde; but unfortunately his eager tempera- 
ment militated against his working with others, 
and he finally held a congress of his own in 
London, in which he was almost the sole active 
participator, and which was sparsely attended. 
Another meeting took place subsequently in 
Lisbon ; but after that Dr. Leitner recognized 
that one man could not organize, hold, and 
attend a congress. Of late years he had found 
his chief field of activity in the editing of the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review. 








THE PETRIE PAPYRI. 


Ir will interest, I hope, many of your readers 
to receive some news regarding the remainder of 
this now famous collection of Ptolemaic records, 
of which the greater and the most important 
documents were deciphered and published in the 
‘Cunningham Memoirs,’ viii. and ix., of the 
Royal Irish Academy. The collection being 
divided between the British Museum, the Bod- 
leian Library, and Trinity College, Dublin, the 
remaining pieces are now scattered, and it 
required no small labour to sift and arrange 
them afresh. This has been done by my 
colleague Mr. Gilbart Smyly, who has devoted 
himself to Greek paleeography with great success, 
and we are undertaking together a publication 
of the remaining documents, which, by the 
liberality of the Royal Irish Academy, will 
appear in another ‘Cunningham Memoir,’ with 
some plates. But as the reading of the docu- 
ments already published has been considerably 
furthered by various eminent foreign critics as 
well as (most of all) by his acuteness and 
patience, and as he has in some instances added 
to imperfect texts fragments which had escaped 
my notice, we shall take the opportunity to 
reprint such fragments as are thus enlarged 
and explained, as well as a conspectus of the 
many good suggestions made by other compe- 
tent critics. Thus I hope that the new volume 
will complete satisfactorily the publication of 
this priceless collection, of unique value in 
giving us the paleography of the third century 
before Christ in Egypt. In every new work on 
the subject it is likely, for a long time to come, 
to afford the materials for the first and far the 
most interesting chapter. 








The new memoir will also contain Mr. 
Smyly’s researches on the distinct calendars 
(Macedonian and Egyptian) used in Ptolemaic 
Egypt down to their equalization somewhere 
about 2208.c. The law of their variations which 
he proposes accounts for the earlier double dates 
so perfectly, that if we find a new instance giving 
the mere days of the two months, he can supply 
the year and the reigning king. In the later 
portion of the period (from Epiphanes onward) 
this law ceases to produce a perfect correspond- 
ence, so that he suspects some partial reform 
in a system highly unpractical and trouble- 
some. 

Hitherto no republication of the Petrie 
texts has been attempted, except by M. Revil- 
lout, who in his recent *‘ Mélanges’ (which are, 
indeed, mélanges of truth and falsehood) has re- 
printed a good many of them as mal publiés, 
with corrections and speculations of his own. 
He has in many cases made real improvements, 
as might be expected from an able scholar re- 
handling an editio princeps on a very new subject. 
But, on the other hand, he has introduced such 
remarkable blunders of his own that his edition 
can hardly be regarded as any improvement 
upon mine, especially as my conclusions were 
tentative, and stated to be such, whereas his, 
especially when most clearly wrong, are 
dogmatic, and likely to mislead the unwary. 
It will be, therefore, necessary to add some 
controversial matter to the memoir in order to 
further the sober and scientific study of these 
interesting glimpses into the every-day official 
life of the early Greek settlers in the Fayyum. 

J. P. Manarry. 





THE RESIDENCES OF THOMAS PAINE IN PARIS. 
Paris, March, 1899. 

TuE identification of last-century houses in 
Paris is difficult, mainly because of the adoption 
of even-and-odd street sides in 1805. What 
the house numbers of 1805 turned to in 1806 
is discoverable only by tracking the names of 
occupants in the old ‘ Annuaires du Commerce.’ 
The subsequent changes of house numbers 
caused by the multiplication of houses, cutting 
of new streets, &c., can be ascertained only by 
an amount of investigation not often repaid by 
useful results. It has, however, been a sort of 
historic diversion for Mr. Alger and myself to 
hunt down the often evasive houses or sites 
connected with the tempest- tossed career of 
Thomas Paine in Paris, and occasionally we 
have come upon facts of considerable historical 
and literary interest. 

Paine was not much interested in cities, and 
when he came to Paris in 1781 to obtain money 
for the American Revolution he was inside but 
two houses during about two months’ stay. One 
of these was the hotel in which the com- 
missioner, Col. John Laurens, lodged ; the 
other Franklin’s house, where he was a guest. 
This was the portion of De Chaumont’s Hotel 
de Valentinois which he set apart gratuitously for 
Franklin (1777-85), now marked by a tablet 
in Rue Raynouard, Passy. When Paine next 
visited Paris (1787) he seems to have been for 
a time the guest of ‘Our Lady of Auteuil,” as 
Franklin entitled Madame Helvetius. In 1790, 
on returning from England, he appears to have 
been entertained by the Lafayettes in their 
Hotel de Noailles at Versailles. On Janu- 
ary 12th Lafayette writes to Washington: 
** Common Sense is writing for you a brochure, 
where you will see a part of my adventures.” 
There is no such brochure among Washington’s 
papers, and it was no doubt utilized in part i. 
of ‘Rights of Man.’ In 1791, having given 
1,000/. (first payment for ‘ Rights of Man’) to 


the Constitutional Society of London, Paine was 
reduced to the ‘‘wretched apartments” in which 
Gouverneur Morris found him in Paris. In 
September, 1792, coming to take his seat in the 
Convention, he stopped at White’s Hotel, but in 
December was for some time a guest of General 
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and Madame (Charlotte Comyn) Duchatelet at 
Auteuil. 

His address in the list of Conventionnels is 
‘‘ Hotel Philadelphie, No. 7, Passage des Petits 
Péres.” This was another name for White’s. I 
am indebted to Dr. Robinet for an identification 
of the hotel with the present No. 1, Rue des 
Petits Péres, though, owing to some doubts 
arising from the indication in the annuaire of a 
*‘court” (that now behind the building being 
divided up), it was only after much investigation 
that I became convinced that this identification 
is correct. The large building is now occupied 
by persons engaged in various kinds of business. 
it was here that Paine wrote his three addresses 
read in the Convention during the debates con- 
cerning Louis XVI., which ended in his execu- 
tion. Here he roomed with Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald ; and here, in the beginning of 1793, 
he wrote his attack on French atheism, which 
he rewrote for English readers at the close of 
that year (‘Age of Reason,’ part i.). The 
pamphlet was originally meant only for France. 
It was translated by F. Lanthenas, and Paine 
says the atheists threatened his life. It was 
one of the things charged by Robespierre 
against Desmoulins and Hebert that they 
made belief in a deity the ground of accu- 
sation against ‘‘a person.” But, on the 
other hand, when Lanthenas sent a first 
copy to Couthon, it offended this alter ego of 
Robespierre, and the book seems to have been 
at once suppressed. No copy has been dis- 
covered. It is entered by Quérard as ‘‘ L’Age 
de la Raison, 1793,” and was probably not very 
different from ‘Le Siécle de la Raison’ put 
forth by Lanthenas in 1794. The objection of 
Couthon may be inferred from a sentence in 
Robespierre’s famous address on the Supreme 
Being, which, on Couthon’s demand, was 
placarded throughout France :— 

“On ne doit jamais attaquer un culte établi 
qu’avec prudence et avec une certaine délicatesse, 
de peur qu'un changement subit et vivlent ne 
paraisse une atteinte portée 4 la morale et une 
dispense de la probité méme.” 

Paine, though trenchant with the pen, was not 
prepared to participate in the work of the knife, 
and early in April disappeared from the Con- 
vention. He found a retreat in an old mansion 
in the Faubourg St. Denis, about two miles 
away, said by Rickman (who was there for a 
time) to have been a hotel of Madame de 
Pompadour. It was a fine large mansion with a 
courtyard in front, closed from the street by a 
gateway, and an acre of garden behind. Here 
some of Paine’s English and American friends 
found refuge with him while the plague of blood 
was passing through Paris — Mr. and Mrs. 
Christie, Mr. Shapworth, M. Laborde (a scien- 
tific friend of Paine), Capt. Imlay, Rickman, 
Choppin, Johnson— and with their symposia 
the Condorcets, Brissots, Mary Wollstonecraft, 
and Madame Roland occasionally mingled. In 
that house was written ‘The Age of Reason’ 
(part i.) as known in English. It was finished 
late in the afternoon of December 28th, 1793, 
and Paine passed the evening with American 
friends at ‘‘ Hétel Philadelphie,” where he also 
slept, and where he was arrested at 4 a.m. next 
morning. 

The number of this house was then No. 63. 
After prolonged explorations, both of the region 
and the annwaires, the interesting fact appeared 
that the mansion became, soon after Paine’s 
imprisonment, a school. It was kept by an 
ex-priest, Joseph Honoré Valant, who adver- 
tised that each boy was allotted a little garden 
of his own. But Valant also was presently 
arrested, probably because he had been a 
priest, for he sent to Fouquier Tinville from 
prison a newspaper clipping giving an account 
of his marriage. Just when Valant was released 
Ido not know, but he was young (born 1763), 
and lived to write a number of clever little 
books. He was an ardent antagonist of the 
death penalty, as was Paine, of whom Valant 





seems to know nothing. Along with essays on 
his favourite subject (1812) he published a poem, 
in which I remark a good retort, by anticipa- 
tion, to Alphonse Karr’s much used ‘‘ Suppri- 
mons la peine de mort, mais que messieurs les 
assassinscommencent.” Valant wrote: ‘* Punissez 
l’assassin sans le prendre pour guide.” 

The house No. 63 has become in the course 
ofacentury Nos. 144-6, Faubourg St. Denis,and 
the site is now occupied by the great bureau of 
the railway d’Est. By the entrance at No. 148 
there is reached an old court, on the southern 
side of which is a very ancient house, a gable 
end of which abuts on the railway company’s 
wall. This may have been connected with the 
old Paine mansion. The large garden where 
Paine and his disciples fed the little animals 
in their hutches, and played ‘‘ Scotch hops” 
and other puerile games when they were not 
framing the constitution of the federation of 
the world, is now covered with the trains that 
are interweaving nations in a way the little 
company of visionaries would have rejoiced to 
foresee. But I observed beside the large build- 
ing a fringe of grass and box which it pleases me 
to consider a relic of the old garden which for a 
time contained the only real republic in France. 

Paine’s next residence was the Luxembourg 
prison. There he remained over ten months. 
He wrote there two essays, one on ‘ Aristocracy,’ 
another on ‘The Character of Robespierre ’— 
both lost with his autobiography in the fire that 
consumed the house of the American General 
Bonneville at St. Louis. There also he wrote 
his vigorous ‘Memorial to Monroe,’ of which 
only a part was ever published until the recent 
discovery of the MS. in the collection of the 
late Alfred Morrison. (With it was found a 
French version by Villenave, printed, but 
never published.) 

James Monroe, American Minister (afterwards 
President), claimed Paine as an American citizen, 
and on November 6th, 1794, took him, half dead, 
to his own abode, then the Maison des Etran- 
gers, Rue de la Loi. This is now 101, Rue de 
Richelieu, printing office of Le Temps and pub- 
lishing office of the Gironde. It is the same 
building as in Paine’s time, and several rooms 
retain traces of their former decorations. Here 
he wrote his essay on ‘ Forgetfulness’ (for Lady 
Smythe), his ‘Dissertation on First Principles of 
Government,’ and his address on ‘ The Constitu- 
tion of 1795,’ read July 7th in the Convention, 
which had recalled him on December 8th, 1794. 
But also he here wrote the reproachful letter 
to George Washington, which at the time was 
applauded by many in America, but after Wash- 
ington’s death was denounced more perhaps 
than ‘The Age of Reason.’ Among the papers 
of Pickering, Washington’s Secretary of State 
at that time, is a memorandum concerning the 
President, in which he says, ‘‘ Thus immensely 
popular, no man was willing to publish, under 
his hand, even the simple truth. The only 
exception that I recollect was the infamous 
Tom Paine.” 

In this same house (101, Rue de Richelieu) 
was written part ii. of ‘The Age of Reason.’ 
This was the part that led on Paine’s heretical 
reign of terror. No heretical book ever written 
has had so vast a circulation as this; and, indeed, 
few works in our language have passed through 
so many editions. A new illustrated edition, 
just issued by the ‘‘ Truth Seeker Company,” 
New York, states that it was needed because 
their old plates were worn out. 

The Monroes, early in 1796, removed to ‘*The 
Pavilion,” Rue Clichy, where Paine continued 
with them, having become an important, though 
unofficial attaché ofthe Legation. **The Pavilion” 
was afterwards turned into the famous Tivoli 
Gardens. The site isin part built over and in 
part occupied by the Rues de Bruxelles and 
Ventimille. 

After the Monroes had returned to America 
Paine was taken into the homes of old friends, 
where he made brief visits; but in the latter 





part of 1797, when he visited the Bonnevilles, 
an arrangement was made for his permanent re- 
sidence with them. In their house he continued 
until he left for America, September, 1802. The 
house was also Nicolas Bonneville’s printing and 
publishing office, 4, Rue Théatre Frangais (now 
Rue de l’Odéon). The site is now occupied by 
the Société Générale, 2, Carrefour de 1'Odéon. 
Bonneville’s building bore the sign ‘‘Cercle 
Social”; the present financial establishment 
has for a subordinate sign ‘‘Siége Social 
54.” Here, while helping Nicolas Bonne- 
ville to edit the Bien-Informé, Paine wrote 
several pamphlets (which Bonneville trans- 
lated)—‘ Agrarian Justice,’ ‘ Letter to Camille 
Jourdan on Worship and Church Bells,’ ‘The 
18 Fructidor,’ ‘ Maritime Compact.’ Here 
Napoleon flattered Paine, telling him he ought 
to have a statue of gold; and here he received 
from Napoleon the message (by Fouché) that the 
police had their eye on him, and at the first com- 
plaint he would be sent home to America— 
whither, indeed, Paine would have gone years 
before but for the British cruisers. Napoleon 
may have found out that on the night of 18 
Fructidor, Bonneville and Paine had given 
asylum to the literary Royalist Barruel - Beau- 
vert (who read proofs for their Biew-Informé, one 
of them declaring that the Royalists engaged 
in that affair deserved severest punishment !). 

Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason’ (English, part i.) 
was printed by ‘‘ Barrois, senior, Bookseller, 
Quai des Augustins, No. 19.” But this ‘*senior” 
and the address appear only on the unique copy 
of which I gave some account in the Atheneum, 
August 27th, 1898. The imprint in all known 
Paris editions is simply ‘‘ Paris: printed by 
Barrois.” That part of the Quai des Augustins 
has now become Quai Voltaire, and the Barrois 
building is No. 5, *‘ Librairie Georges Roustan.” 
The Barrois business was purchased by M. 
Baudry ; on his death (1852) it was removed to 
45, Rue Jacob, where it is still carried on by 
his grandson, M. Gustave Meslin. The con- 
tinuance of the same kind of business is indi- 
cated on the sign: ‘‘ Librairie Européenne et 
Internationale. Baudry.” 

Though part ii. was first printed in Paris, no 
English edition has on it the imprint of any 
French house. Paine wrote to a friend in 
America :— 

“The printer (an Englishman) whom I employed 

here to print the second part of the ‘Age of 
Reason’ made a manuscript copy of the work while 
a priating it, which he sent to London and 
sold. 
The stolen edition was that of Symonds, which 
was never prosecuted. It contains some bad 
errors. Paine’s own edition was that of Eaton, 
which was cheap, and was suppressed by pro- 
secution. 

The French translation of part ii. (Lanthenas) 
was printed and published by ‘‘ La Citoyenne 
Gorsas, Imprimeur - Libraire, Rue Neuve des 
Petits Champs 741.” Thisis now the old French 
Hétel Colbert, No. 25, Rue des Petits Champs 
(corner of Rue de Richelieu), close to the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale. No doubt both Paine and 
Lanthenas were glad to give some work to the 
widow of the guillotined editor and publisher. 

MoncureE D. Conway. 








SALES. 

Messrs. Sotuesy, WILKINSON & Hopce sold 
on the 24th, 25th, and 26th ult. a portion of the 
library of a gentleman which included the fol- 
lowing: Villon Society’s Arabian Nights, 161. 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, and Through 
the Looking-Glass, first editions, 91. Reid’s 
Catalogue of Cruikshank’s Works, 15/. 10s. 
Westmacott’s English Spy, 2 vols., 1825-6, 
17]. 10s. H. K. Browne, by D. C. Thomson, 
with 23 original drawings, 1884, 121. Collection 
of 82 Broadside Ballads, seventeenth century, 
411. Blake’s Book of Job, 1826, 91. 10s. 
Cromwelliana, illustrated with 432 portraits and 
plates, 1810, 311, Shelley’s Works, Kelmscott 
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Press, 201. 5s. Chaucer’s Works, Kelmscott 
Press, 571. Engravings and Woodcuts by Old 
Masters, 8 parts, Quaritch, 1889-97, 19]. Sir 
E. Landseer’s Works, 2 vols., Graves, 111. 5s. 
Percy Society’s Publications, 30 vols., 8/. 5s. 
Raymond’s Memoirs of Elliston, extra illus- 
trated, 1846, 101. Combe’s English Dance of 
Death, 1815-16, 91.15s. Racinet, Costume His- 
torique, 1888, 121.5s. Ackermann’s Microcosm 
of London, 1808, 101. 15s. Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene by Wise, 19 parts, 1894-6, 12/1. Thac- 
keray’s Works, édition de luxe, 10/1 5s. George 
Whitney’s Choice of Emblems, 1586, original 
MS., with the drawings, 32/1. Musée Frangais 
et Musée Royal, 10). 10s. Nolhac, Marie 
Antoinette, 1890, finely bound, 151. Boydell’s 
Shakespeare Gallery, 2 vols., morocco, 151. 
Messrs. William Bush & Sons, of Sheffield, 
sold last week a library containing some valu- 
able first editions and other rarities. Some of 


the chief prices realized were as follows: Bouks | 


illustrated by Cruikshank: Barker’s Greenwich 
Hospital, 3/.; Batchelor’s Own Book, 3l. 15s.; 
Brough’s Life of Falstaff, 4/. 15s.; Thackeray’s 
Essay on Cruikshank, bound by Zaehnsdorf, dl. 
Dickens’s Pickwick Papers, 1837, with extra 
plates and etchings, bound by Riviere, 31.; 
another, 31. 5s.; David Copperfield, first edition, 
parts, 2/. Keats, the Lamia volume, first 
edition, 31. 15s. Kelmscott Press publications: 
The Story of the Glittering Plain, 231. 10s.; 
Poems by the Way, 10/. 10s.; another copy, on 
vellum, 50/.; Blunt’s Love Lyrics and Sonnets 
of Proteus, 7/. 10s.; Caxton’s Golden Legend, 
7l. 15s.; Biblia Innocentium, 101. 10s.; Shake- 
speare’s Poems, 8l. 8s.; Tennyson’s Maud, 
bound by Cobden-Sanderson, 12/.; Sidonia the 
Sorceress, 91. 5s.; Rossetti’s Balladsand Narrative 
Poems and Sonnets and Lyrical Poems, together, 
181.; Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon, 91. 15s.; 
another copy, 91. 10s. ; Tale of Emperor Cou- 
stans, vellum, 10/.; The Wood beyond the 
World, vellum, 26/.; Shelley’s Poems, 3 vols., 
vellum, 17/. 10s. ; Romance of Syr Perecyvelle, 
vellum, 15/. ; Herrick’s Poems, vellum, 111. ; 
another, 26/.; Chaucer's Works, 45l.; The 
Earthly Paradise, 17/. 15s.; and Sigurd the 
Volsung, &c., 13/. 13s. A Ruskin MS. on Fic- 
tion and Morals, written in 1836, fetched 22I. 
There were also sold Skelton’s Mary Stuart, 
édition de luxe, 12/., and Creighton’'s Elizabeth, 
same, 111. Some sporting books fetched good 
prices, among which may be mentioned Alken, 
Apperley’s Life of a Sportsman, 171. 10s. ; 
Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 16/.; and Handley Cross, 
two copies, each 41. 5s, 





A MEMORIAL TO AMIEL. 
Castel Gandolfo, Rome, March 25, 1899. 

I sHOULD be glad to make known to those of 
your readers whom the fact may interest, that 
it is proposed to erect a statue of Henri 
Frédéric Amiel, the author of the ‘Journal 
Intime,’ in one of the public squares of Geneva. 
The editor of La Suisse Universitaire (Chemin 
Malombré 14, Genéve) writes to me to inform 
me of the project, and to ask if I can do any- 
thing to help it in England or America. There 
are certainly many readers on both sides of the 
Atlantic who owe much to the ‘ Journal Intime’ 
—to its sad courage, its delicacy of thought and 
feeling. The book has had a very wide dif- 
fusion both in the original French and in the 
English version, and must have found its way 
to the sympathy of many differing minds, so 
that it ought not to be difficult for the Swiss pro- 
moters of the Amiel statue to obtain substantial 
help from the English and American publics. 
I should be glad if these few words of mine 
might be of any assistance to their scheme. 
Subscriptions should be sent to Prof. F. F. 
Roget, Président de la Commission Amiel, the 
University, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Mary A. Warp, 











BENVENUTO DA IMOLA AND THE ‘DE CONSILIIS’ 
OF CICERO. 
Dorney Wood, Burnbam, Bucks. 

In his comment on ‘ Purgatorio’ (ii. 111-119) 
Benvenuto da Imola quotes a story (vol. iii. 
p. 76) of how Pythagoras dissuaded a drunken 
youth of Taurominium from setting fire to a 
house in which his mistress was shut up with 
another man. He gives as his authority the 
‘De Consiliis ’ of Cicero: ‘‘Sicut scribit Tullius 
in suo libro de consiliis.” Cicero is known to 
have written a work under the title of ‘De meis 
Consiliis’ or ‘Meorum Consiliorum Expositio,’ 
of which only a few sentences have been pre- 
served. 

If Benvenuto were really quoting direct from 
the ‘ De Consiliis,’ we should have here a proof 
that that work of Cicero, or at any rate some 
| portion of it, was still in existence towards the 
' end of the fourteenth century (the ‘Commen- 
tary’ was finally completed about the year 1380, 
possibly a year or two later). Unfortunately, 
however, Benvenuto not infrequently quotes his 
' authorities at second hand, without any indica- 
| tion of the actual source of his information. For 
example, in this same volume of his *Commen- 
tary ’ (p. 522) he gives an extract froin the ‘ De 
Vita et Moribus Virorum I]lustrium,’ a lost 
work of Julius Hyginus, which has every appear- 
ance of being a first-hand quotation. But I find 
that in this case both quotation and reference 
are conveyed direct from the ‘ Policraticus’ 
(v. 7) of John of Salisbury, who, in his turn, 
borrowed them, equally without acknowledg- 
ment, from Aulus Gellius (i. 11). It would not 
be safe, therefore, without some independent 
evidence, to assume that the ‘ De Consiliis’ was 
extant in Benvenuto’s day. 

Possibly the story comes from a different 
source altogether, and was attributed to Cicero 
by a slip of memory. I have not, so far, how- 
ever, succeeded in tracing it among the authors 
habitually quoted by Benvenuto. 

PaGcet Toynbee. 








TWO NOTES ON JOHN MARSTON’S SATIRES. 


In the first ‘Satyre’ following ‘ Pigmalion’s 
Image,’ Marston has certain lines addressed to 
‘* browne Ruscus.” Critics have generally been 
on the look out for references to Ben Jonson 
in Marston’s satires, and attempts have been 
made to show that Marston is aiming at Jonson 
under the names of Torquatus (probably Jonson), 
Tubrio (possibly Jonson), and ‘‘browne Ruscus ”’ 
(certainly not Jonson). 

The lines about Ruscus are :— 

Tell me, browne Ruscus, hast thou Gyges ring, 
That thou presum’st as if thou wert unseene ? 

If not, why in thy wits half capreali, 

Lettst thou a superscribed letter fall ? 

And from thyself unto thyselfe dost send, 

And in the same, tbyselfe thyselfe commend ? 

I feel confident that this alludes to Sir John 
Davies. Note the words ‘thy wits half 
capreall,” and the superscribed letter which 
Ruscus from himself unto himself doth send. 
In the letter to Richard Martin, prefixed to 
Davies’s ‘ Orchestra,’ Sir John says :— 

To whom shall I this dauncing poem send, 

This suddaine, rash, half-capreol of my wit ? 

To you, first. mover and sole cause of it, 

Mine-owne-selves better halfe, my deerest friend. 
‘Mine own self’s better half,” to whom Davies 
writes, explains the letter from himself unto 
himself that Marston sneers at. With this 
clue—which is further confirmed by comparing 
the first couplet of Marston’s Sat. I., ‘* Chang- 
ing my hew like a Camelion,” with the dedi- 
catory ‘‘ Here my Camelion muse herself doth 
change” of the ‘Gulling Sonnets ’—it becomes 
possible to hazard a guess as to who Curio 
(pp. 217, 259, 269, 274, and 301, vol. iii., ed. 
Halliwell) may be. I need not go into this 
point, however ; my object is to dispose of the 
notion that Ruscus is Ben Jonson. 

My second note concerns Jonson also. Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden has set this par- 





ticular problem for us to worry over. 


porting Jonson’s conversations with him, he 
says he (Ben Jonson) ‘‘had many quarrels with 
Marston, beat him, and tvok his pistol from him, 
wrote his ‘ Poetaster’ on him; the beginning 
of them were that Marston represented him in 
the stage, in his youth given to venerie,”&c. Mr. 
Penniman, ‘ The War of the Theatres,’ Philad, 
1897, p. 40, ingeniously conjectures that we 
should punctuate Drummond’s report differ- 
ently, by putting a full stop after stage and 
a comma after veneric: a very probable con- 
jecture indeed. They had many quarrels; 
Jonson beat Marston, and ‘‘ took his pistol from 
him.” Jonson’s Epigr. lxviii. refers to beatings 
some ‘‘ playwright ” received. I think that pos- 
sibly the ‘* pistol” may be explained as a meta- 
phorical weapon. Marston, in his second 
*Satyre’ (vol. iii. p. 217, Halliwell), says :-— 
I, that even now lisp’d like an amorist, 


Am turned into a snaphance satyrist. 
O tytle, which my judgment doth adore ! 


The first line refers to ‘ Pigmalion’s Image’; 
what does the ‘‘snaphance satyrist ” mean? 
Snaphance is the name for the lock of a sort of 
pistol, and it was also used for the weapon 
itself. Marston uses the word of himself, exult- 
ingly ; he was first a writer of amorous poetry, 
now he is a pistolling satirist. In the ‘Scourge 
of Villainy,’ I. iv., there is a couplet which 
seems to refer to the same “ pistol” nickname : 


And old crabbed Scotus, on th’ ‘ Organon,’ 
Payth me with snaphance, quick distinction ! 


These passages make me doubt whether 
Drummond may not have misunderstood Jonson ; 
or else Marston’s snaphance was a thing not s0 
forgotten then as it is now. I would suggest 
that by taking his pistol from him, Jonson was 
referring to his silencing Marston as a satirist. 
It is certainly more satisfactory to suppose that 
this is the real meaning of Jonson’s words than 
that Marston drew a pistol on him and had to 
be disarmed forcibly. The subsequent friend- 
ship of the two poets supports my conjecture. 

Haroip LirtLepAa.e, 








Literarp Gossip. 

Tue forthcoming number of the English 
Historical Review will contain articles by 
Mr. H. V. Dickins on ‘The Origins of 
the Japanese State,’ by Miss Eckenstein 
on ‘The Guidi and their Relations with 
Florence,’ by Mr. R. S. Rait on ‘ Andrew 
Melville and the Revolt against Aristotle in 
Scotland,’ and by Mr. J. R. Tanner on ‘ The 
Administration of the Navy from the Re- 
storation to the Revolution ’—this last form- 
ing the conclusion of a long series of papers 
on the subject. Mr. Norman McLean also 
contributes an interesting account of ‘An 
Eastern Embassy to Europe in the Years 
1287-1288,’ from a Syriac original. 

An interesting collection of books from 
the press of John Baskerville, the famous 
Birmingham printer, will come under the 
hammer at Messrs. Sotheby’s on April 20th. 
The most important of these is perhaps the 
copy of Milton’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ 1758, in 
the original folded sheets, uncut, with six- 
teen pages torn half-way up the centre to 
be cancelled, and the sixteen revised pages 
to supply them. But the most interesting 
lot is Baskerville’s original autograph letter 
to Horace Walpole, dated November 2nd, 
1762, in which he speaks bitterly of the 
want of public appreciation of his work. 
He writes :— 

‘*T have taken the Liberty of sending you a 
specimen of mine begun ten years ago at the age 
of 40, and prosecuted ever since with the utmost 
care and attention, on the strongest presump- 





tion that if I could fairly excel in this divine 
art it would make my affairs easy, or at least 
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give me bread. But alas! in both I was mis- 
taken...... My folio Bible is pretty far advanced 


at Cambridye, which will cost me near 2,000/. | 


If this does not sell, I shall be obliged to sacri- 
fice a small patrimony, which brings me in 74l. 
a year, to this business of printing : which I am 
heartily tired of, and repent I ever attempted.” 

Mr. Artruur Symons will contribute an 
essay on Balzac to the May number of the 
Fortnightly Review, in connexion with the 
Balzac centenary, which falls due in that 
month. 

A votumeE by Mr. Bailey Saunders, 
‘ Quest of Faith : being Notes on the Current 
Philosophy of Religion,’ which will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. A. & C. Black in a week 
or two, will contain, nter alia, an analysis 


of the late Prof. Huxley’s philosophical | 


opinions. The same publishers will also 
produce simultaneously a translation by 
Mr. Saunders of a recent utterance of 
Harnack’s, ‘Thoughts on the Present Posi- 
tion of Protestantism.’ 


Tue author of ‘ Elizabeth and her German 
Garden,’ who promises a new volume 
shortly, is said to be Miss May Beauchamp, 
now Countess von Arnim. 


To the life of Admiral Phillip, first 
Governor and founder of New South Wales, 
by Mr. Louis Becke and Mr. Walter Jef- 
fery, shortly to be published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin in “ Builders of Greater Britain,” 
the editor of the series, Mr. H. F. Wilson, 
is in a position to add an appendix of in- 
teresting and hitherto unknown letters with 
regard to Phillip’s service in the Portuguese 
navy. This correspondence has come to 
light owing to the joint efforts of Mr. G. J. 
Henriques and General Brito Rebello, and 
adds some important particulars to what is 
known of that episode in the career of the 
admiral from the brief summary prefixed 
to ‘The Voyage of Governor Phillip to 
Botany Bay,’ published by Stockdale in 
1789. Mr. Wilson is indebted to both 
M. de Soveral, the Portuguese Minister in 


London, and Sir Hugh MacDonell, the | 


British Minister at Lisbon, for their assist- 
ance in the search which has been made. 


Ar midsummer Capt. Thomas Carlisle’s 
connexion with the People newspaper will 
come to an end. He has been editor of the 
paper for nearly sixteen years. 

A new work on Spain, by Mr. Reginald 
St. Barbe, entitled ‘In Modern Spain,’ will 
be published by Mr. Elliot Stock shortly. 
The author concerns himself about the 
present condition of the country. The work 
will be fully illustrated from local sketches. 

THE subjects for the essays by women 
competing for Mrs. Orawshay’s Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats prizes this year will be 
‘Sardanapalus’ (two prizes), ‘Mazeppa’ 
(two prizes), and the ‘ Hebrew Melodies’ 
(four prizes); ‘ Lamia’ (one prize); Shelley’s 
Translations from Classical and Foreign 
Poets (three prizes), and his lines ‘To a 
Lady with a Guitar’ and ‘ The Keen Stars 
were Twinkling’ (two prizes). 

Dr. Brrxseck Hitz has undertaken to 
edit Gibbon’s autobiography for Messrs. 
Methuen. The edition will contain an 
introduction, elaborate notes, and an index. 


Dr. Tueopor Friepricu Scuxort, the prin- 
cipal librarian of the Royal Public Library 


at Stuttgart, who died on March 18th, was | 





one of the foremost experts of our genera- 
tion in the history of the Reformation in 
France, and also of the Jansenist movement 
in that country. He contributed several of 
the articles in both these special provinces 
of his research to the last edition of Herzog 
and Plitt’s ‘ Real- Encyklopidie fiir pro- 
testantische Theologie.’ He was a generous 
and ready helper of many a student, and 
; loved and honoured by a wide circle. He 
| was for some years editor of the Allgemeine 
| Kirchenblatt fiir das evangelische Deutsch- 
| land and a member of the German Huge- 
| notten-verein. 

Mr. Firzceratp Motxoy will begin a 
‘ serial story in Cassell’s Saturday Journal on 
' the 10th of May, called ‘By an Unseen 
Hand’; whilst early in the autumn he will 
run another serial, entitled ‘Through Gates 
| of Flame,’ through the National Press 
Syndicate of newspapers, for which simul- 
| taneous publication has been arranged in 
Great Britain, the colonies, and America. 

TuE extensive and valuable Egyptological 
library of the late Prof. Georg Ebers, as we 
are informed, has passed into the hands of 
the publishing house of Alexander Duncker 
in Berlin. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include a Code of Regulations for Day 
Schools, England and Wales, 1899 (6d.); 
Statutes made by the Governing Body of 
Trinity College, Cambridge (ld.); and a 
Return of the Endowed Charities of the 
Parish of Langharne, Carmarthen (2d.). 








SCIENCE 


MATHEMATICAL LITERATURE. 
Introduction to the Theory of Analytic Func- 
tions. By J. Harkness and F. Morley, Sc.D. 
(Macmillan & Co.) The authors state in their 
preface that the present volume is to be regarded 
as altogether independent of their former treatise 
on the theory of functions—a treatise which we 
briefly reviewed some time ago. From this 
announcement a reader new to the subject 
would naturally expect some preliminary infor- 
mation as to the general drift and purpose of 
the study upon which he was invited to enter. 
But this he will not find. Nowhere in the 
volume do we recollect having met with a formal 
definition or general explanation of its subject- 
matter. In other respects the book has much 
to recommend it. Conspicuous among its merits 
is the important quality of clearness. The 
student is led step by step from the simplest 
elementary notions about numbers, distances, 
and angles into ideas of greater and greater 
complexity, until at last he finds himself 
able to thread his way through the abstrusest 
mathematical conceptions. Joint authorship and 
mutual criticism while the work was in composi- 
tion have probably contributed to these advan- 
tages. But the co-operative system has now 
and then its drawbacks, and is responsible, we 
fancy, for the chief defect of the work, which is 
a certain vagueness and want of unity in its 
general plan and purpose. The authors have 
exercised a wise choice in preferring the lucid 
method of Weierstrass to the more attractive in 
some respects, but on the whole less satisfactory 
method of Cauchy. In this, as in their exposi- 
tions throughout, they are in harmony with 
the more rigorous spirit of modern research, 
especially in the abstract sciences. The mathe- 
maticians of the past, relying too much on 
inductive generalizations, formulated as uni- 
versal verities theorems which their more 
cautious and scrutinizing successors have shown 
to be subject to limitations. Many a student, 

















we believe, will close this book with a grateful 
feeling that it has considerably enlarged his 
mathematical horizon ; but why it should be 
called a treatise on ‘‘ Analytic Functions” he 
will find it difficult to explain. 

Abel’s Theorem and the Applied Theory, includ- 
ing the Theory of the Theta Functions. By H. F. 
Baker. (Cambridge, University Press.)—We 
regret that pressure of matter and limitation of 
space prevented us from noticing this book 
when it appeared two years ago. The author 
modestly hopes that it may be serviceable to 
those who use it for a ‘first introduction” to 
the subject of which it treats. But it is much 
more than an introduction. Mr. Baker exhibits 
a thorough grasp of his subject, and expounds 
its leading principles in an orderly manner as 
well as with much lucidity. It assumes more 
preliminary knowledge in the student than does 
Messrs. Harkness and Morley’s work above 
noticed, but it is more systematic in its general 
aim and arrangement. 


A Treatise on Octonians. By Alex. McAulay. 
(Cambridge, University Press.)—This is a de- 
velopment of Clifford’s method of bi-quaternions, 
but from a staudpoint in many respects different 
from that of Clifford. It is a great pity that the 
author has not devoted the necessary time and 
patience to a clearer and more orderly arrange- 
ment of his ideas, and it is all the more to be 
regretted as he displays much originality. 
Here and there, indeed, Mr. McAulay shows 
that he can write clearly when he chooses, but 
in other places over-compression leads to con- 
siderable obscurity. The author (needlessly, 
we think) apologizes for the number of new 
terms which he has ventured to introduce into 
the nomenclature of his subject. When new 
ideas recur frequently (as is the case in this 
little volume) they require brief and convenient 
names to designate them. Whether the names 
chosen can be justified etymologically is of some 
consequence ; but the most important point is 
that they should be suggestive and fairly 
euphonious. Those adopted by Mr. McAulay 
appear to possess these advantages. 


An Introduction to the Mathematical Theory 
of Attraction. By Francis A. Tarleton, Sc.D. 
(Longmans & Co.)—This volume cannot lay 
claim to any originality of ideas, but it is far 
from being a mere compilation of the labours of 
others. It is well arranged and clearly written. 
One of its chief merits is the analogies, com- 
bined with differential modifications, which it 
traces in the laws of attraction, electricity, and 
magnetism. The author is hardly just in assert- 
ing that ‘‘according to most French writers 
every discovery of any value has been made by 
a Frenchman, and according to some English 
by an Englishman.” The ‘‘ most” and ‘‘some” 
are rather invidious. We believe that the gener- 
ality of scientific men—in France quite as much 
as in England—would endorse the aphorism 
that ‘‘la science n’a pas de patrie.” At all 
events, we have heard it applauded in a purely 
French audience when a French conjérencier 
gave utterance to it in the course of an his- 
torical lecture on electricity—a lecture in which 
he gave his due meed to each inventor, whether 
French, English, or German. 


An Introductory Treatise on the Inmar 
Theory. By Ernest Brown. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press.)—To give an adequate descrip- 
tion of this work in the space at our disposal is 
impossible; but we recommend it to the notice 
of mathematicians as an able exposition of a sub- 
ject bristling with difficulties. Many of these are 
inherent, and, though not insurmountable, must. 
be encountered; but there are others which 
arise from the fact that the classical treatises on 
the lunar theory are almost invariably original 
memoirs, and therefore wanting in certain 
explanatory details which, however unnecessary 
for those already acquainted with the leading 
features of the subject, are indispensable for 








students who take it up for the first time. These 
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desiderata will be found supplied in this volume. 
Out of the various methods employed by 
previous writers the author has, with some 
slight modifications, mainly adopted that of 
Pontécoulant. He has adhered as far as pos- 
sible to the notation of the inventor of each 
method, with the result that three distinct sym- 
bolic systems must be mastered by the reader ; 
but his task in this respect will be much facili- 
tated by the explanatory tables at the end of 
the volume. The following is of historical 
interest. Speaking of Newton’s ‘ Principia,’ 
Mr. Brown writes :— 

**The conciseness of the proofs, when they are 

given, makes his work very difficult to follow. It 
is now generally recognized that he used his method 
of fluxions to arrive at many of the results, after- 
wards covering up all traces of it by casting them 
into a geometrical form ; if this be so, the claim of 
Clairaut to be the first to apply analysis to the 
lunar theory must be somewhat modified. No sub- 
stantial advance was made until the publication, 
more than sixty years later, of Clairaut’s ‘Théorie 
de la Lune.’” 
It is well known that the mathematicians of 
Newton’s time (Newton himself included) re- 
garded his invention of fluxions as a powerful 
instrument of discovery, but deficient in logical 
accuracy as a method of demonstration. This 
is why Newton in the ‘Principia’ abandoned 
the new method in favour of the more difficult, 
but better-known and more trusted methods of 
the ordinary Euclidian geometry. 

Mathematical and Physical Tables. By James 
P. Wrapson and W. W. Haldane Gee. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)— These tables are intended 
mainly for the use of students in technical 
schools and colleges. There is little to be said 
about them except that they refer to a con- 
siderable variety of subjects, and are clearly 
printed on excellent paper. We have no doubt 
they are well adapted for their purpose. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Tue dispute between Mr. Andrew Lang and 
Mr. Sidney Hartland, to which an unwary 
adjective in a previous note made us a party, is 
continued in the March number of Folk-lore. 
As not unfrequently happens in such cases, 
the difference between the disputants greatly 
diminishes as they explain themselves. Mr. 
Lang holds that the Australian savages possess 
among their ideas some which, seen through 
civilized spectacles, appear to be religious, as 
well as some which, as they seem to him to be 
lower, he designates mythical. With this pre- 
sentation of the fact neither Mr. Hartland nor 
ourselves need have any quarrel. Mr. Lang 
labours the point that he has to meet arguments 
of Prof. Tylor and of Mr. Hartland that would 
be destructive of each other if they were both 
advanced by the same person ; but as neither of 
those authorities is responsible for what the other 
says, we do not fully appreciate his grievance. 
The lowest of existing savages is far enough 
from the dawn of intelligence in mankind to 
have had ample time to work out some shadow 
of a religious theory, and Mr. Lang’s case, at its 
highest, does not show much more. The dis- 
cussion forms excellent reading. 

The retiring President of the Folk-lore 
Society (Mr. Alfred Nutt) took for the subject 
of his address ‘ The Relation of Britain to Folk- 
lore,’ urging that it was the privilege of this 
country to enshrine in its literature the ancient 
customary wisdom of many races, as our own 
system of law is itself largely derived from 
eustom. The accidents of our geographical 
position and historical circumstances had made 
us the preservers of a great body of archaic 
tradition, which it was the function of that 
Society to study and interpret. 

MM. Ed. Piette and J. de Laporterie have 
published in L’ Anthropologie the records of 
their investigations at Brassempony in 1897. 
The Caverne du Pape, which in the previous year 
had yielded a female statuette, somewhat 
abruptly came to an end. They proceeded with 





excavations in the great gallery. Here they 
found engraved bones at different levels. 
Of these an equine head, engraved on a 
vertebra, a seal in champleré, a young bovine 
animal raising its foot against an aurochs, two 
other equine figures, and the head of a doe 
engraved in champlevé on a two-pointed instru- 
ment of reindeer horn are figured, as also a 
number of bones with lines cut in them, after 
the manner of runes, and bone arrow- heads with 
simple linear characters. On the general 
subject the authors remark that man had hardly 
been installed at Brassempony, under a re- 
latively clement climate, when he invented 
sculpture. The first deposit met with, at the 
base, in the alley and in the largest part of the 
great gallery, contained human statuettes, and 
not a single animal figure. In this respect the 
discoveries differ from those at Mas-d’Azil, 
which are attributed to the same period. The 
authors also urge that the expressions 
**Solutrean ” and ‘‘ Magdalenian” should not 
be used as expressing stages in development, 
but only as adjectives descriptive of the par- 
ticular forms of implement with which they are 
associated. 





M. CHARLES NAUDIN. 


By the death of Charles Naudin on the 19th of 
March France loses not only one of her most 
eminent botanists, but also one who knew how 
to turn his great knowledge to practical account. 
Of late years he has been at the head of the 
experimental garden at Antibes, formerly the 
property of Thuret. The climate of Provence 
enabled him to carry out numerous experiments 
on the acclimatization of useful trees and other 
plants, and to secure their introduction into 
Algeria, Tunisia, and other French colonies. 
In carrying out this work Naudin was in con- 
stant association with Baron von Mueller, whose 
work on ‘TheSelect Extra-Tropical Plants readily 
eligible for Industrial Culture or Naturaliza- 
tion’ formed the basis for Naudin’s ‘ Manuel de 
l’Acclimateur.’ Before taking up his position 
at Antibes, Naudin had an experimental garden 
at Collioure, to which he retired when he 
terminated his association with the Jardin des 
Plantes. It was at this latter establishment, 
where he was one of the aide-naturalistes, that 
he came into contact with Brongniart, Decaisne, 
and other botanists. Here were elaborated the 
monographs on Cucurbitacez and other families 
which reflected so much credit on him, and here 
especially were carried out those remarkable 
experiments on hybridization which must always 
remain incorporated in the history of this im- 
portant branch of biology. Either alone or in 
association with Decaisne, Naudin published 
several works on practical horticulture, and was 
a frequent correspondent of the horticultural 
press. Deafness and ill health prevented him 
from mixing much with his fellows, but his 
letters were charming and revealed the scholar 
as well as the botanist. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

THE planet Mercury will be at inferior con- 
junction with the sun on the 11th inst., and 
will not be visible this month until nearly the 
end of it before sunrise. Venus is decreasing 
in brightness as a morning star, and passes during 
the month from the constellation Aquarius into 
Pisces. Mars is in the western part of Cancer, 
moving easterly; he will be due south at 7 
o’clock in the evening on the 5th inst., and will 
be visible throughout the month until past 
midnight, diminishing gradually in brightness. 
Jupiter will be in opposition to the sun on the 
25th, and is a magnificent object all night, 
situated in the eastern part of the constellation 
Virgo ; he will be in conjunction with the full 
moon on the 25th inst. Saturn does not rise 
until after midnight, near the boundary of the 
constellations Scorpio and Ophiuchus; he will 
be near the waning moon on the morning of 
the 29th. 





Tuttle’s periodical comet (b, 1899) is now 
situated in the north-eastern part of the con- 
stellation Aries, and moving slowly in a south- 
easterly direction. This comet was first dis- 
covered by Méchain in 1790, but its periodicity 
was not detected till its rediscovery by Mr, 
Tuttle in 1858; the period is about 13} years, 
and it has been observed at each successive 
return since 1858, the last time in 1885, when 
it passed its perihelion on September 11th. 

From an examination of the Draper Memorial 
photographs, Mrs. Fleming has discovered a 
new star in the constellation Sagittarius. On 
March 8th, 1898, it was of the fifth magnitude, 
but on April 29th had diminished to the eighth, 
Prof. Pickering states that a plate taken on the 
morning of the 9th ult. showed that it was then 
still visible, of about the tenth magnitude. The 
spectrum resembles those of other new stars, 
Fourteen bright lines are shown, six of them 
due to hydrogen. 

We have received the twelfth number of 
vol. xxvii. of the Memorie della Societa degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani, completing the series to 
the end of last year. It contains only the index 
to the volume and a continuation of the spectro- 
scopical images of the sun’s limb to the end of 
July, 1898. 

We have also received the eighth part of 
Astronomical Observations and Researches made 
at Dunsink, which contains the mean places of 
1,101 stars deduced from meridian observations 
from March, 1896, to July, 1897, under the 
superintendence of Prof. Rambaut, who at the 
latter date was appointed Radcliffe Observer at 
Oxford, his successor at Dunsink being Prof. 
C. J. Joly, Fellow of T.C.D. 


SOCIETIES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL.— March 27.—The President, Sir 
Clements Markham. announced the munificent gift 
by Mr. L. W. Longstaff (a Fellow of the agree of 
many years’ standing) of 25.000/., which enabled 
them at least to equip an efficient expedition con- 
sisting of one vessel, and to co-operate with the 
Germansin the scientific exploration of the Aptarctic 
regions.—The President proposed, and Lord Lister 
seconded, a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. L. W. 
Longstaff, which was carried unanimously.—The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected Fellows: Messrs, 
A. d'Abaza, A. W. Bell, C. K. S. Cadells, W. Y. 
Campbell, G. D. Coleman, G. G. Eady, and W. 
Mason. 











LINNEAN.— March 16.—Dr. A. Giinther, President 
in the chair.—Mr. P. C. Mitchell was admitted, and 
the following were elected Fellows: Messrs. B. H. 
Bentley, K, H. Jones, A. J. Maslen, and H. F. Tagg.— 
Dr. J. Lowe communicated some observations on 
the fertilization of Araujiaalbens, G. Don,a Brazilian 
climber, which in the south of England growsin the 
open air. Last summer it was blooming freely in 
Lord Ilchester’s garden at Abbotsbury, where the 
flowers were visited by numbers of butterflies, 
diurnal moths, humble-bees, wasps, and large flies, 
many of which were captured and imprisoned for 
a time in the pinching-bodies (Klemm-kérper of 
Miller), All these insects, with the exception of 
some humble-bees, in their visits to the nectar, left 
their proboscis behind, and sometimes a leg, being 
not strong enough to detach the pinching-body. Dr. 
Lowe described the structure of the pinching-bodies, 
which are flat horny plates sit: aed, above the 
nectar-cups, at each angle of a five-sided hollow 
cone in the centre of the flower, in which is placed 
the stigma. There is only a small opening at the 
apex and a narrow slit at the base of each facet of 
the cone. To the upper point of the pinching-body 
the pollinia are attached. When an insect has its 
proboscis caught in the slit, which narrows always 
to its point, it can only escape by tearing away the 
body with its pollen-masses or by leaving its pro- 
boscis in the slit. In the former case it carries the 
pollinia to the next flower it visits, and thus effects 
cross-fertilization by leaving the pollen-mass be- 
tween the anther-wings, whence it rapidly passes 
into the cone. He had received a number of flowers 
of Araujia from Mr. Benbow, the gardener at Abbots- 
bury, in some of which he found the proboscis of a 
butterfly or moth in each of the five angles of the 
cone, showing the great destruction of insect life 
caused by the plant.—Mr. N. E. Brown, who has 
made a special study of the Asclepiadaceea, gave 
an interesting account of the manner in which 
the pollinia reached the stigma ; and some further 
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remarks were made by Mr. A. W. Bennett.— 
Mr. P. Chalmers Mitchell read a paper on so-called 
« quintocubitalism ” in the wing of birds. He showed 
that the terms “aquintocubital ” and “ quintocubital,” 
applied to birds because of certain conditions in the 
wings, were misleading, and proposed the new terms 
“ diastataxy ” and “eutaxy.” Although the Columb 
are stated to be a diastataxic group, he remarked 
that “eutaxy” occurs in seven species, and that 
intermediate conditions exist, which suggested the 
probability that “eutaxy” is a secondary condition 
produced by the closivg up of the gap in the diasta- 
taxic form. From general considerations based on 
the anatomy and osteology of Columb, he con- 
cluded that the eutaxic forms were clearly more 
highly specialized forms, and that they had been 
derived from diastataxic forms. Comparative 
anatomy making it exceedingly probable that 
diastataxy is the primitive condition among birds, 
Mr. Mitchell proceeded to show that the primitive 
existence of a gap was not difficult toexplain. In 
the case of the scales on the feet of birds, and on 
the limbs and digits of reptiles, a general arrange- 
ment was the distribution in transverse rows round 
the limb and in longitudinal rows on the digits. 
Where the two sets of scales meet, interference 
occurred and led to modifications. He showed 
further how such interference might lead, in the 
case of a pentadactyle wing, to the occurrence 
of a gap after five secondary quills, and extended 
his argument to Aves generally, suggesting that 
“diastataxy ” was “architaxy,” and that “eutaxy” 
was a secondary modification that might easily have 
occurred at different times in different groups.— 
Mr. W. P. Pycraft read a paper entitled ‘Some 
Facts concerning the so-called “ Aquintocubitalism ” 
in the Bird’s Wing.’ He showed, by means of a 
series of lantern-slides, that “ aquintocubitalism ” 
was due to a shifting, backwards and outwards, of 
the secondary remiges 1-4 and of the horizontal 
rows of coverts 1-5. The result of this shifting was 
to dissociate all the coverts preaxial to the fifth 
remex, 7.¢., all the coverts collectively forming one 
obliquely transverse row in front of the remex, the 
fifth remex forming a new connexion with the 
corresponding row immediately behind—the sixth ; 
whilst the sixth remex formed afresh union with 
the seventh row, and so on. Thus the fifth remex 
was shown to have lost its original relations with its 
covert, and not its existence, as was supposed. The 
terms — suggested by Prof. Ray Lankester— 
“stichoptilous” and “apoptilous” were proposed 
as substitutes for the older and less convenient 
terms “quinto-” and “aquinto-cubitalism.” All 
wings, it was shown, are, in the embryo, stichoptilic, 
and later may become apoptilic. Hence the author 
felt inclined to regard the former as the more 
primitive arrangement.— Prof. E. Ray Lankester 
gave reasons for preferring the terms “ stichoptilous”’ 
and “apoptilous”’ in substitution for those which 
had been adopted by the authors. Both were agreed 
on the main issue, at which they had arrived inde- 
pendently—one through the study of development, 
the other through that of adult anatomy. 





ZOOLOGICAL.— March 21.—Mr. W. T. Blanford, 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. E. T. Newton exhibited and 
made remarks upon some fossil remains of a mouse 
from Ightham, Kent. The name under which he 
had described the specimens in 1894, viz, Mus 
abbotti, had been previously employed by Water- 
house for a mouse from Trebizond, and consequently 
he proposed to substitute 4/ws lewisi for that name. 
—A communicativun was read from Dr. G. Steward- 
son Brady on the Copepoda collected by Mr. G. M. 
Thomson, of Dunedin, and by Mr. H. Suter, on 
behalf of the Zoological Museum of Copenhagen. 
Several species were found identical with well- 
known European forms, and others are closely 
allied, but many are entirely distinct—Mr. W. P. 
Pycraft gave an account of the osteology of the 
Tubinares, He pointed out the stork-like character 
of the group, which had not been before emphasized, 
so far as regards osteological features.—Mr. F. E. 
Blaauw gave an account of the breeding of the 
Weka rail (Ocydromus australis) and snow-goose 
(Chen hyperboreus) in his park at Gooilust, North 
Holland. The rails could not, on several occasions, 
be induced to complete the periods of incubation, 
always eating the eggs after sitting for a few days. 
One young one was eventually hatched by placing 
an egg under a bantam-hen. The snow-goose (a 
female) paired with a male Cassin’s snow - goose 
(Chen c@rulescens), and laid and hatched three 
eggs. The young birds, it was stated, were appa- 
rently assuming the plumage of the male parent.— 
Mr, W. E. de Winton read a paper on two species of 
hares from British East Africa, specimens of which 
had been collected by Mr. R. Crawshay. One of 
them, from the plains of the Upper Attie, was re- 
ferred to Lepus somalensis, Heugl —a species which 
had not previously been recorded south of Somali- 
land. The other species, from Kitwi, a short-eared 





form, which somewhat resembled the Nyasaland 
hare (LZ. whytii), but differed in its black-tipped 
fur and also in its dentition, was named JZ. crav- 
shayi, sp. nov.—A communication was read from 
Dr. A. G. Butler on the butterflies collected by Mr. 
Crawshay in British East Africa in 1898. Specimens 
of sixty-two species were contained in the collec- 
tions, three of which were made the types of new 
species, viz., Acr@a astrigera, Scolitantides craw- 
shayi, and Pyrgus machacosa. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.— March 15.—Mr. G. H. Verrall, 
President, in the chair.—Mr, W. M.Geldart and Mr. 
Hugh Main were elected Fellows.—Mr. Tutt exhi- 
bited a very fine series of Hpunda lutulenta, 
captured by the Rev. C. R. N, Burrows last autumn 
near Mucking, in Essex. This series, while agreeing 
in the main with Borkhausen’s typical form, varied 
inter se in such a manner as to give almost parallel 
forms to those so well known from Scotland and 
Ireland, yet they had the ordinary blackish-fuscous 
ground colour, and not the intense black peculiar 
to the latter.—Mr. Merrifield showed some Lepi- 
doptera collected in the latter half of May and the 
first week of June near Axolo (Venetia), Riva, and 
Bozen. They included some very fine specimens of 
Syrichthus carthami, a very large Syntomis phegea, 
and examples of Pararge egeria intermediate in 
colour between the Northern and Southern European 
forms—Mr. G. T. Porritt exhibited a series of 
extreme forms of Arctia lubricipeda, var. fasciata, 
and also some examples of what appeared to be a 
new form of the species.—Mr. O. E. Janson exhibited 
an inflorescence of Araujia_ albens, Don, together 
with a butterfly which had been entrapped by 
getting its proboscis jammed in one of the flowers. 
It was found at Monte Video. 





MICROSCOPICAL.—March 15.—Mr. E. M. Nelson, 
President, in the chair.—The President called atten- 
tion to a fine example of Wilson’s screw-barrel 
microscope which had been presented by the Trea- 
surer. The instrument was probably one hundred 
and fifty years old, and would be a valuable addition 
to the Society’s collection. The President then said 
Mr. Curties had sent for exhibition a microscope 
made by Chevalier circa 1840. It was an early 
example of microscopes made after the introduction 
of achromatism.—Mr. Rousselet exhibited and 
described a mounted specimen of a rare rotiferon, 
Trochosphera solstitialis, first found by Staff- 
Surgeon Gunson Thorpe in China. It had since 
been found in America, and the specimen now 
exhibited was probably the first seen in this country. 
The first species of this genus discovered, 7. e@qua- 
torialis, was found in the Philippine Islands by 
Prof. Semper, who described it in 1872.—Mr. Lewis 
Wright then gave an exhibition of microscope slides 
by means of his improved projection microscope, 
and demonstrated the progress made since he gave 
his previous exhibition before the Society fourteen 
and a half years ago. Several improvements had 
been made in the interval. In the condensers it had 
been found better to use four lenses, by which 
spherical aberration was practically abolished. He 
had also learnt from the President the necessity for 
adjusting the cone of light to the aperture of the 
objective ; the fine adjustment had been improved, 
and great advance had been made in objectives. 
An important improvement had also been made in 
the screen, which was covered with a thin coating 
of silver, by which the brilliancy of the pictures was 
greatly increased. It was found that with a plain 
silvered surface the image could only be seen by 
persons in front of the screen, but by having the 
surface minutely striated vertically persons seated 
at the sides could see quite well.—Dr. Hebb said 
another paper had been received from Mr. Millett, 
being Part V. of his report on the Foraminifera of 
the Malay Archipelago, which, on account of its 
= character, he proposed should be taken as 
read. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—March 28.— 
Mr. J. C. Hawkshaw in the chair.—The paper read 
was on ‘Alloys of Iron and Nickel,’ by Mr. R. A. 
Hadfield. 


PHYSICAL. — March 24.— Prof. O. Lodge, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. W. R. Cooper read a paper 
by Mr. A. P. Trotter ‘On the Minor Variations of 
the Clark Cell.’—Prof. J. D. Everett then read a 
paper by Dr. E. H. Barton and Mr. W. B. Morton 
* On the Criterion for the Oscillatory Discharge of a 
Condenser.’ 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Archeological Institute, 4. — ‘Ritualistic Ecclesiology of 
orth - East Somerset,’ Mr. J. * ndré; ‘Influence of 
Eastern Art on Western Architecture in the Eleventh 
Century,’ Mr. J. P. Harrison. 
— Entomological, 8. 
_ eee Archeological, 8.— ‘Ancient Fonts in Gower,’ Dr. 
 ryer. 
Tuvrs, Linnean, 8.—‘On Carer wahlenbergiana,’ Mr. C. B. Clarke ; ‘ The 
Hise are Development of Rhabdites in Cephalodiscus,’ 
r.F. Cole. 


Web. 





Science Gossip. 


Tue death has just occurred at Leipzig o 
Gustav Heinrich Wiedemann, the eminent Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
there. Science thereby loses a worker of world- 
wide fame in electricity and magnetism, as well 
as the department of physical chemistry. He 
was the author of ‘ Die Lehre vom Galvanismus 
und Elektromagnetismus,’ and of a large number 
of original papers, and he carried on, with Prof. 
Eilhard Wiedemann, the well-known Annalen 
der Physik und Chemie, and its indispensable 
companion Beiblitter. He was elected a 
Foreign Member of the Royal Society in 1884. 
Prof. Wiedemann was born at Berlin on October 
2nd, 1826, and was, therefore, seventy-two 
years of age at the date of his decease. Ori- 
ginally attached to the University of Berlin, he 
subsequently served at Brunswick and Carlsruhe, 
and, since 1871, at Leipzig. 


TxoucH there are, we believe, a large number 
of zoologists or geologists who have offered 
themselves to the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land as suitable successors to the late Prof. 
Alleyne Nicholson, of Aberdeen, we may point 
out that they have done so without any invita- 
tion, and without precedent in the case of the 
last appointment. It may be taken as practi- 
cally certain that a Scotch professor of biology, 
who is not a ‘‘ candidate,” will be called to the 
post. 


Tue Report of the Fourth International Con- 
gress of Zoology, edited by Mr. Adam Sedg- 
wick, F.R.S., will be published this month. 


A FRencH newspaper published in East Africa 
gives full details, but of a somewhat fantastic 
kind, of the march of the Abyssinian troops 
who had previously accompanied the Marquis 
de Bonchamps. Their odyssey appears to have 
been conducted by a Russian colonel who accom- 
panied M. Faivre and the unfortunate M. 
Potter, who, as we already knew, was killed by 
a native not far from the Nile. The account 
now given appears to come from the Russian 
colonel, probably an adventurer, and it seems 
to be untrustworthy. He declares that the 
Abyssinian force actually reached the Nile, 
south of the confluence with the Sobat, and 
planted there the Abyssinian fiag, but planted 
also the French flag upon the opposite or left 
bank of the Nile. According, however, to the 
account said to have been given by the Russian 
officer, it was he and two Cossacks who actually 
crossed the Nile and planted the French flag on 
the further bank. 


TweEtve full-page plates, with excellent 
photographic reproductions of ethnographical 
specimens, skulls, spears, &c., form an unusual 
feature of a catalogue from Mr. Webster, of 
Bicester. Now that the interest in folk-lore 
and anthropology is so keen the idea of such 
illustrations seems an excellent one. 


Tue first of the two soirées given by the 
Royal Society during the scientific season will 
take place on Wednesday, May 3rd. 


Tue Alpine Club, which has always recognized 
literary and artistic qualifications in respect of 
mountains, has lately added to its small list of 
Honorary Members Dr. Sven Hedin and Mr. 
Watts, R.A. Mr. Watts has been a frequent con- 
tributor toits exhibitions. At the meeting of the 
Club to be held on May 2nd Sir Martin Conway 
will give an account of his recent travels and 
ascents in the Andes. The meeting will be in 
the theatre of the University of London, and 
members of the Club will be able to introduce 
one or two guests. Ladies are admissible. 


Tue ‘‘ General Introduction ” to the late Mr. 
John Ball’s ‘ Alpine Guide’ has been thoroughly 
revised, and some important sections rewritten 
under the editorship of Mr. W. A. B. Coolidge, 
and will shortly be issued under the title ‘ Hints 
for Alpine Travellers.’ 
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FINE ARTS 
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A Book about Bells. By the Rev. G. 8. 
Tyack. Illustrated. (Andrews & Co.) 
Tur Rev. G. 8. Tyack has done good 
service to amateurs by means of his manuals 
‘The Cross in Ritual’ and ‘The Historic 
Dress of the Clergy’; but he has greatly 
enhanced his reputation by this exhaustive 


book, which takes in general campanology. | 


He has quite acted up to the promises of his 
preface 
**to cover the whole of a subject admittedly 
large and varied, and to illustrate by the choice 
of the most striking examples all the many uses 
of the bells.” 
Of course in his sympathetic enthusiasm he 
pitches the note a little too high. Yet there 
are, beyond a doubt, a number of Englishmen 
(in Scotland an over-zealous generation 
destroyed nearly all their ancestral bells) 
who take a profound interest in the subject 
of this book, and the author never goes 
beyond the boundaries of good taste, and 
may stir the sympathies of some whose 
notions about bells are torpid because they 
are ignorant of the matter. On the other 
hand, this book may serve to complete the 
knowledge and correct the judgment of 
amateurs who are only half informed. Our 
author effects his purpose chiefly by com- 
iling from writers of authority, including 
oks on the campanology of many counties, 
and largely by means of his own inquiries 
in out-of-the-way belfries and the ample use 
of well-filled libraries. He has thus produced 
a work which is at once popular and com- 
prehensive, remarkably exact, and free from 
irrelevant matters. His industry has been 
amazing, and his reading so wide that his 
illustrative quotations are often as recondite 
in their sources as they are happy in their 
fitness and quaintness. 

That Mr. Tyack’s text is organic and 
compact will be seen by an enumeration of 
the headings of its leading chapters, which 
begin with the invention of those instru- 
ments of percussion of which bells are the 
commonest example. These instruments are 
rightly referred to Nature herself for their 
originals. The tones produced by Nature, 
we are rightly told, are seldom definite and 
clear; but we do not see how it can be said 
there is close connexion between the sound 
of the tabor, which is alluded to in the 
speech of Laban to Jacob (Gen. xxxi. 27), 
and that of a bell; yet this speech is the 
second on record concerning musical sounds: 
“I might have sent thee away with mirth... 
with tabret and with harp.” Bells are men- 
tioned by Euripides, Aristophanes, and the 
much later Phedrus. It is but natural that 
nearly every race should use bells of one 
sort or another, and Mr. Tyack seems wrong 
in not recognizing the Egyptian sistrum, an 
instrument of very great, if not unknown 
antiquity, as very much the same as a 
bell, and far more closely allied to the 
real thing than any other instrument of 
percussion which he assumes to be such, 
¢.g., the tinkling plates—a sort of castanets 
—attached to the timbrels of Miriam (now 
hatefully known as tambourines, which 
are the favourite instruments of the Salva- 
tion Army). Besides, we have found no 


authority for the timbrels of Miriam being 
furnished with these plates, which are really 











the analogues of those cymbals which some- 
times occur in the sculptures of antiquity. 
The oldest distinct reference to bells proper 
is that which in Exodus describes them as 
being, for an obvious purpose, attached to 
the robe of the Levitical high priest. As 
this application is manifestly one of an 
advanced development, it affirms their much 
more remote origin. As to the Greeks, and 
apart from the writers we have mentioned, 
who shall say how old were those vessels of 
brass which Herodotus saw at Dodona, from 
the clashing of which oracles were taken? 
This last use suggests a prehistoric age for 
the practice. 

It is hardly to be doubted that all the 
above were small bells. The methods and 
characteristics of public worship in pagan 
times required no large instruments, whereas 
with Christianity came the want for some- 
thing of the sort. Accordingly it is in 
records of the new faith that we find notes 
on the existence of large bells. They occur 
circa 400 4.D. ; but as these things were then 
swung in turrets they could not have been 
novelties. With no artificers’ work were 
the Greeks and Romans more familiar than 
the casting of large masses of metal. There 
was not, therefore, any difficulty then in pro- 
ducing bells of great size, of which, had they 
existed, we should surely hear from ancient 
writers. The earliest mention of a large 
bell in England is by Bede, who says Bene- 
dict Biscop brought one from Italy, circa 680, 
and hung it at Wearmouth. In 680 died 
St. Hilda, and it was from her tower at 
Streaneshalch, which the Danes called 
Whitby, that her requiem was rung. The 
record does not say that this was a novelty. 
Mr. Tyack concludes that if this was done 
in the north, it is certain that more was 
known of campanology in the south, which 
was far more readily (as long before Cesar 
found) subject to civilizing influences from 
the Continent. Mr. Tyack was decidedly off 
his guard when, without qualifications, he 
referred to Ingulphus of Croyland as a bell 
authority of the twelfth century. He does 
this more than once. 

This matter disposed of, we come to an 
interesting and varied digest of what is 
known of bell-founders and bell-founding, 
both abroad and in this island. Mr. Tyack 
mentions the fact that ‘‘ belleter’’ occurs as 
the name of a craft—or trade, as he calls 
it—and he gives the names of many such 
worthies in medizeval and modern days; but 
he has, even where the leading factories of 
London are concerned, forgotten to say that 
from the name of Billiter Street we learn 
that there was a good deal of bell-casting in 
this metropolis before the factories migrated 
to Whitechapel. We do not share his sur- 
prise that in 1500 Thomas Chyche supplied 
King’s College, Cambridge, with its bells 
and its cooking-pots. In the first case the 
pots were probably cauldrons, nearly as 
big as the bells, or possibly even bigger. 
Again, it was all a matter of casting. But 
it is clear that Daniel Founder, of London, 
was a little out of his element when he sold 
wine as well as made bells. That fantastic 
invention the so-called inspired artisan, in 
whom the late William Morris greatly 
delighted, and who was a born architect, 
was really a superfluity during the life of 
Sir William Corvehill of Wenlock, priest in 
the service of Our Lady at that town, whose 





decease, May 26th, 1546, was recorded by the 
sorrowing vicar of the place thus :— 

‘*He was well skilled in geometry, not by 

speculation, but by experience; could make 
organs, clocks, and chimes; in kerving in 
masonry, and silk-weaving and painting, and 
could make all instruments of music, and was 
@ very patient and gud man, borne in this 
borowe, and some time monk in the monastery, 
meagan All this country had a great loss of Sir 
William, for he was a good bell-founder and 
maker of frames.” 
It was in the monasteries that skilled 
craftsmen and designers were often found 
for architectural works of all sorts. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that the Prior of Wor- 
cester, c. 1450, needing architectural advice, 
sent to his brother of Pershore for a monk 
of that place, and got what he wanted. Mr. 
Tyack’s notice of the priest of Our Lady is 
new to us; he does not say where he got it 
from. That, like Thomas Chyche, bell- 
founders made pots in metal is proved by 
the memorial now in the Hospitium at 
York, an ancient cross bearing on one side 
a brazier, on the other a bell. 

Mr. Tyack gives many instances, some of 
which are new to us, of how itinerant 
belleters exercised their craft in situ—that 
is, at the feet of the towers where their bells 
were to hang. Indeed, although he does 
not say so, some of the bells so made are 
still in the belfries they have occupied 
during three or four centuries. Local 
records contain many more notes of the 
sort than are given here, and describe the 
payments, food, and other rewards of the 
workmen down to their lowest grades, the 
fuel, and the metals used for the alloys 
when melted. Of these alloys the ingre- 
dients were, it seems, pretty nearly always 
the same, or nearly so, and included such 
‘* pots, platters, basons, lavers, kettles, brass 
mortars, and mill-pots’” as the belleters 
could lay their hands upon, or the en- 
thusiasm of their owners could induce them 
to make away with. The addition of silver 
to these alloys has been for a long time dis- 
credited. - Probably, as is here suggested, 
the notion that this more precious metal 
found its way into the melting-pot was due 
to the belleters, who intercepted it by putting 
it into their own pockets as a sort of drink 
money. Bellliterature has no more curious 
chapter than that which deals with the con- 
secration of bells, a ceremony which is much 
more elaborate in Russia than elsewhere, 
and by no means disused even in Protestant 
England to this day. On the other hand, 
White of Selborne probably recorded a 
unique performance in 1735, when Sir 
Simeon Stuart, a Hampshire baronet, not 
only, in honour of his daughter Mary, added 
metal to the bells then casting at Selborne, 
but ordered the treble to be turned upside 
down and filled with punch for the benefit 
of the bystanders. 

Two very interesting chapters in these 
pages refer fully to the dates and names of 
bells, and, secondly, to the mottoes and 
other decorations which they bear. The 
oldest bell in England, and one of the 
oldest in the world, renders illustrious the 
double belleote of the little church of 
Claughton, in Lancashire, the date on 
which, in graceful Lombardic letters, is 
“Anno. Dni M.cc.N.o NOG. AI.,” ¢.¢., 1296. 
This compound legend comprises the a in- 
verted, a slip due, no doubt, to the ignorance 
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rather than the carelessness of the caster. 
The Claughton bell is rather more than 
16 in. high, 21 in. in diameter, and it sounds 
in © flat. The next oldest bell in this 
country hangs in the tower at Cold Ashby, 
Northamptonshire, and is inscribed ‘Maria. 
Vocor. Ano. Dni. M.ccc.xvuit.,”? with im- 

ressions of a seal, a silver penny of 

dward I., and the maker’s mark. The 
last is characteristic as including the figure 
of a bell on each side, and a legend setting 
forth that it is the sign of William of Flint. 
Lincolnshire is a county eminent as contain- 
ing fine and very ancient bells in unusual 
numbers, as at South Somercotes, Somerby, 
Toynton St. Peter, Hammeringham, and 
Gunby St. Peter. As might be expected, 
fifteenth-century bells are very rare, though 
not entirely gone. 
antiquities perished at the Reformation, and 
not a few have been more than once recast, 








) as at Westminster, where John Whitmell, 


Isabella his wife, and William Rus gave 
the tenor in 1430. This relic was actually 
recast in July, 1599, and again in 1738. 


Great numbers of these | 
| competent hands. 





Mr. Batsford publishes and Mr. Day has to do 
with is presented in a good artistic form, com- 
plete and, wherever that is possible, graceful. 
In his preface Mr. Day declares that he makes no 
pretence to paleographic learning, and does not 
presume to lay down the law as to the formation, 
provenance, and history of letters as such, and, 
of course, as to the history and development of 
alphabets. His purpose is purely artistic, and 
he so far vivlates the conventions of the palzo- 
grapher that, when complete alphabets have not 
come to his hands—a circumstance which is 
much more frequent than amateurs readily 
imagine—he has not hesitated to fill up the 
gaps with letters of his own devising, designed, 
of course, in harmony with the general type of 
the characters. Such additions are not diflicult 


| of achievement in the hands of experts so skilful 
| and sympathetic as Mr. Day; but his very 
| successes serve to remind us how deplorably 


| at first sight promised to be. 


similar attempts to fill gaps have resulted in less 
Mr. Day points out that the 
influence of the tools used by the old workmen 
and that of the material they worked in has 
been found to be unexpectedly greater than it 
Let us say that 


| this influence, which may be traced in a dozen 


More than the Reformation, time, and the | 
weather have done for the destruction of | 


ancient relics of the sort has been effected 


by the practice of change-ringing, which | 


shattered the belfries and cracked innumer- 
able bells. Few readers, probably, know 
that in the gateway tower of Lincoln’s Inn 
still hangs a bell which was part of the 
plunder of San Sebastian, taken by Essex 
in 1596, a date which it now bears. 

The second chapter contains a very large 


collection of legends borne by bells, some | me: 
| Greek initials printed at Baile in the six- 


| teenth century, a 


of which rise to poetry or grave devotion, 
while the majority consist of simply the 
names of Christ, the Virgin, and the saints ; 


the last generally mention the special saint | 


of the church they belong to. 
rortion of these legends are prayers, rhymed 
. unrhymed, and sometimes in prose. Very 

odd jumbles of languages occur occasionally, 
and bad Latin grammar is not unknown. 
In latter days the mere names of donors 
were recorded. ‘‘God save the King” is 
frequent. Often the churchwardens of a 
parish figure; but most frequent of all 
inscriptions are those which include the 
names of the belleters, their towns’ names, 
and the dates of the casting. The ingenuous- 
ness of a bell at Knaresborough is almost 
touching, for it says :— 

If you have a judicious ear 

You ‘ll own my voice is sweet and clear. 
At Bakewell a bell is cynical with 

Mankind, like us, too oft are found 

Possessed of nought but empty sound. 
There are also many quaint Latin inscrip- 
tions like that attached to Schiller’s poem, 
“Vivos voco, mortuos plango, fulgura 
frango.”’ 








ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 


Alphabets, Old and New. By L. F. Day. 
(Batsford.)—Mr. L. F. Day, who is a first-rate 
authority on whatever is artistic and decorative 
(the termsare by no means invariably convert- 
ible), has collected in this book more than a hun- 
dred and fifty complete alphabets, thirty series of 
numerals, facsimiles of dates, &c., which cannot 
but be of use to craftsmen desirous of working 
with taste and knowledge, as well as to amateurs 
of paleography who want to ascertain the 
dates of examples which come in their way 
without other indications than those artistic and 
technical. It goes without saying that whatever 


XUM 


A great pro- | 


alphabets, is not greater than one ought to look 
for. Working in lead or wood or stone, as well 
as in stones of different degrees of hardness and 
toughness, differs in every case. The preface is 
extremely interesting and full of that common 
sense without which taste can never assert itself, 
and it abounds in such statements as that the 
great difference between old lettering and new is 
that in days before stereotyping the scribe was 
free to play variations on the well-known alpha- 
betical air, whereas our print is monotonous 
as the tune of a barrel-organ. Historically 
speaking, some of the alphabets are ex- 
tremely curious, as, for example, the quasi- 


typographer’s congeries 
of what may be called Romanized forms 
mixed with some which could hardly be more 
Greek ; a Roman version has four variants of 
P and curious types in which the influence of 
the marble he worked in has been obviously 
great upon the craftsman, much as the effect of 
the use of a quill on the calligrapher of the 


| Anglo-Saxon specimens which follow is obvious ; 


the eighth-century codex which comes next 
seems, on the other hand, to have been written 
with a brush, so likewise the specimen from the 
‘Book of Kells,’ which is not nearly so choice 


| as any one of the Anglo-Saxon group. The 





' volume. 


reader who compares the alphabet No. 85, 
which was painted, with its neighbour, No. 86, 
which was made with a pen, will acquire a 
lively sense of the difference between what was 
done with one and the other implement. We 
have said enough to show the merit of this 
collection of types of many ages, countries, and 
tongues. 


Songs from the Plays of Shakespeare. Illus- 
trated by P. Woodroffe. (Aldine House.)— 
Mr. E. Rhys has written a highly appreciative 
piece of criticism by way of introduction to this 
One of his best remarks we may quote 
as bearing on the unfading charm of the im- 
mortal verses. ‘‘The wonderful thing about 
the songs is,” says he, 

“that, separated from their context in the plays— 
where their extreme felicity, dramatically con- 
sidered, made one dwell mainly upon their stage 
merit - they should still strike one as so perfect in 
themselves. This sets aside the cavil of the Scottish 
critic who maintained that Shakespeare’s songs 
would not bear mention in the same breath with 
Burns’—save for the lustre of their dramatic frame- 
work.” 

Mr. Woodroffe’s pretty and spirited etchings 
are gracefully designed, and endued with the 
spirit that the subjects demand, firmly and 
skilfully drawn, excellent in their style and 
taste, and, as such gems of verse deserve they 
should be, very highly finished. 





English Contemporary Art. Translated from 
the French of R. de la Sizeranne by H. M. 
Poynter. (Constable & Co.)—The illustrations 
of this book are mostly indifferent ‘‘ process ” 
reproductions of pictures by Rossetti, Leighton, 
Madox Brown, Millais, and Burne - Jones, 
Messrs. Holman Hunt, G. F. Watts, and 
Herkomer. The text is a bright translation of 
a group of essays which appeared in Paris and 
London some months ago, and attracted a good 
deal of attention—more, indeed, thanthe author’s 
knowledge and judgment deserved. Occasional 
eloquence and a happy phraseology went far to 
account for this result, especially as there are 
but few who can exactly measure his attain- 
ments. While ‘English Contemporary Art’ 
remained in its original tongue its shortcomings 
—which, after all, were not greater than one 
might expect in criticism by a foreigner—did not 
matter very much, for the book was remarkably 
clever, enthusiastic, and usually reasonable, 
artistic, and thoroughly logical. It is the pre- 
mises that are frequently wrong and unsound, 
while not a few of the conclusions are rash, 
involving injustice to individuals and forming a 
dangerous guide for trusting readers. 

Fourteen Drawings illustrating E. FitzGerald’s 
Translation of the * Rubaiyat’ of Omar Khay- 
yam. By G. James. (Smithers & Co.)—There 
is but little deserving of attention in Mr. James’s 
designs, and they donot justify their republication 
from the columns of an illustrated newspaper. 
Before Mr. James began them it would have 
been well for all parties concerned if he had 
studied the original and masculine illustra- 
tions by Mr. Elihu Vedder which we reviewed 
some years ago. 

Australia Illustrated (H. Marshall & Son), 
Vol. I., is a handsome and, in the scales, rather 
weighty volume, well printed, and most copiously 
furnished with cuts of landscapes, seascapes, 
portraits, and architectural views, nearly all of 
which are excellent, bright, and clear, the like- 
nesses only being a little thin and deficient in 
animation—looking, in fact, as if they were from 
photographs. The text is historical and descrip- 
tive ; now and then it is operose and dull, but, 
on the whole, those who take themselves as 
seriously as Mr. Garran, the editor, as he calls 
himself, has done may derive a good deal of 
sedate occupation—we were going to say amuse- 
ment—from its perusal. 

The Temple, London. Twelve Etchings by 
P. Thomas. With Descriptive Letterpress b 
the Master of the Temple. Parts I. and IL 
(Frost & Reed.)—Mr. Percy Thomas’s etchings 
of famous buildings in the Temple are sym- 
pathetic and tasteful; in fact, judged from a 
painter’s rather than an architect’s point of 
view, they are excellent, barring a needless 
excess of blackness in the four before us. We 
like best that which represents the charming 
and stately ‘ Gate of the Inner Temple Gardens.’ 
Yet Mr. Thomas’s study of the ‘ Doorway and 
Steps in King’s Bench Walk’ is firm and bright. 
Canon Ainger’shistorical and descriptive notes are 
much to the point, and now and then marked by 
a vein of humour which is not the less precious 
when it becomes ironical without being cynical. 
Take for an instance of the author’s wide 
reading and affection for his subject what he 
says of certain parts of the history of the Temple, 
where, as Master, he is the modern repre- 
sentative of certain doughty warriors :— 

“The earliest mention of the Temple in poetry is 
in the Prologue to the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ where 
the manciple of an Honourable Society is among 
the devout pilgrims, and is described as being more 
than a match for even a Committee of the Bar. 
Chaucer himself, according to a tradition too pre- 
cious to discard, was a member of the Inner Temple, 
and was fined by the Bench of that Society for 
beating a Franciscan friar in Fleet Street—an inci- 
dent which Charles Lamb besought Haydon the 
painter to immortalize by his art. More than once 
in the days of disturbed Civil Government have the 
Temple buildings and property seemed for the 
moment in jeopardy. Mr. Wat Tyler, in the rebel- 
lion led by him, succeeded in forcing his way into 
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the Temple precincts, and in burning certain docu- 
ments, apparently under a confused idea that the 
rights of the villeins would become thereby 
more defined. Later, Mr. Jack Cade (it was 
during an interregnum of Tom, Dick, and 
Harry) contemplated a similar attack, as a neces- 
sary step towards the millennium he foresaw when 
all the realm should be in common, and it should 
be felony to drink small beer, He at once fell in 
with his friends’ proposal that the lawyers must be 
put to death. For, as the simple fellow added, ‘Is 


not this a lamentable thing that the skin of an in- 


nocent lamb should be made parchment? That 
parchment being scribbled o’er should undoa man ? 
Some say the bee stings, but I say ’tis the bee’s-wax : 
for I did but seal once to a thing. and I was never 
mine own man since.’ The exquisite reference to 
the Temple in Spenser's ‘ Prothalamion’ has been 
already voticed, and that to the Temple Gardens in 
Shakespeare. Mr. Justice Shallow would have been 
ultimately a member of the Inner Temple had he 
prosecuted further his legal studies, but his touch- 
ing reminiscences extend only to Clement's Inn, 
which was an Inn of Chancery, serving as nursery 
or dependance to the Inner Temple.” 

The publisher of the Société Frangaise 
d’Editions d’Art, M. May, issues L’Epopée 
du Costume Militaire Frangais, by M. Henri 
Bouchot, illustrated by the excellent artist who 
uses the name of Job. About half the book is 
taken up with an account of the customs of the 
ancien régime, before we come to the Revolu- 
tionary wars and the marvellous costumes of 
the Directory, the Consulate, and the Empire. 
The French military costumes of the eighteenth 
century are chiefly known to us now by their 
occasional appearance at fancv balls. They are 
preserved by the magnificent series of water- 
colour sketches of the costumes of the French 
army, from the hand of Parocel, which are in 
the French Ministry of War. The military 
costumes of the Directory and the Consulate 
are seldom seen except upon the stage, but 
the former figure with effect at the end of the 
second act of ‘Madame Angot.’ The costumes 
of the Empire have been in our time 
almost a living fact. They were largely 
revived in a modified form by the Second 
Empire, which, from time to time, also paraded 
the surviving veterans of the First Empire in 
exact reproductions of the costumes which they 
had worn. When the Queen entered Paris in 
1855 there were paraded two hundred veterans 
who had served in or before 1815, and all the 
most startling costumes, especially those of the 
drum-majors of the Imperial Guard of 1814 and 
1815, were represented among this band. A 
good many of Job’s illustrations of the time 
of the Directory are comic ; for example, that 
representing Bonaparte’s men of science visiting 
the Pyramids, and that which depicts the donkey 
rides of his soldiers in the streets of Cairo. It 
is always difficult for us moderns to understand 
how it was possible for the armies of the last 
century and of the great war to fight in the 
costumes in which they in fact fought. We 
conquered India by fighting, in the hot weather 
and the rain, in three-cornered black hats, pig- 
tails, and powder. The French marched to 
Moscow in the magnificent costumes of the 
Empire, which are here drawn for us by Job, 
and their fighting clothes are understood to 
have been their parade clothes. They had no 
change except of headdress. The effect of these 
costumes during the retreat from Moscow has 
been the gruesome theme of countless writers. 
It appears from Job’s designs that the can- 
tiniéres of the Grand Army wore precisely the 
costume revived under the Second Empire for 
the cantiniéres of that day. The cantiniéres of 
the present Republic are nice old ladies from 
Alsace, with terrible German names and a 
still more appalling German accent, who never 
show their noses outside their carts, and who 
have long since abandoned the practice of 
marching past with their regiments on foot at 
the reviews, which was the habit of their pre- 
decessors. One of the prettiest of Job’s illus- 
trations represents the scene under the Second 
Empire when those veterans of the First 


who were at the Invalides, attired in the 








costumes of the First Empire, went annually in 
pilgrimage to place wreaths round the columns 
of the Place Vendéme. A Zouave of the Guard 
of the Second Empire meets them, and, although 
they include among them a hobbling mameluke 
of the Guard, they eye suspiciously the more 
modern African costume. 


Somebody seems to have suggested to Mr. 
Heinemann that an illustrated edition of the 
catalogue of the Exhibition of International 
Art held last season at Knightsbridge is 
desirable. Accordingly Messrs. C. Hentschel 
& Co. have prepared the volume before us. 
Many of the illustrations do ample justice to the 
extraordinary ugliness of some of the pictures 
reproduced—for example, the print atter M. 
Manet’s ‘ Execution of Maximilian,’ which even 
adds to the dulness of the picture. On the 
other hand, unfortunately, the version of 
Mr. Whistler’s ‘Blue and Gold ’—a tine thing 
in its way—is quite ineffective. We are 
glad to have an agreeable version of Mr. 
G. Henry’s ‘Geisha’; and the same may be said 
of Mrs. M. Stokes’s ‘ Honesty,’ which counter- 
balances M. Lautrec’s curiously crude ‘Jane 
Avril.’ The vigorous vitality of M. Zorn’s 
‘Wood Sprite’ is not quite lost ina weak print, 
while the charm of the lady’s face in Mr. Shan- 
non’s ‘On the Stairs’ is to a certain extent 
immortalized. 








MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


At Messrs. Tooth’s in the Haymarket may be 
seen a number of pictures, the chief among 
which is Mr. Alma Tadema’s brilliant and ex- 
quisitely finished Conversion of Pawa, which 
was at the Academy last year, and is now being 
engraved. Of the water-colour drawings one 
of the most noteworthy is Turner’s Ki/garren 
Castle (No. 2), being the sober and fine distant 
view.—M. E. Detaille’s vigorous and spirited 
Chasseurs (4) contrasts with the Turner.—Close 
to both these examples are S. Prout’s A Roman 
Porch (10); W. Hunt’s Apples (11), the fruit in 
which are a little green; G. Barret’s Classical 
Landscape (13), choice and very ‘‘ classical ”; 
Mrs. Angell’s Roses (29); J. W. Oakes’s Where 
Sea and River Meet (33); Mrs. Allingham’s 
delicate and charming Bluebell Hollow (43); De 
Wint’s Netting the Stream (60), a fine view of 
the Thames, with Sion House; and various 
drawings by Miss A. Alma Tadema, D. Cox, 
J. Varley, Mr. B. Foster, and Mr. W. Wyllie.— 
Passing to the oil pictures, we find C. F. Dau- 
bigny’s The Ferry (77), a view near Auvers on 
the Oise ; Corot’s La Cueillette (78); the Cupid 
Disarmed of Diaz; F. Flameng’s En Vedette sur 
la Frontiére (88); E. Charlemont’s The Pulace 
Guard (94), a splendidly attired and elaborately 
armed sentinel ; F. Domingo’s sparkling Before 
the Chase (100); M. J. J. Kenner’s beautiful 
Industry (114), a girl knitting ; M. F. Roybet’s 
very spirited and strong Time and Place (121) 
and Monseigneur (122); and M. J. Gallegos’s 
sound and bright Good Friday (137). 

Next to the Messrs. Tooth’s gallery a visitor 
will find a second collection, the thirty-fifth of 
its order, which includes Millais’s Sweet Emma 
Moreland ; M. Kaemmerer’s sparklingly dressed 
Village Bride (No. 2), a luminous piece of very 
able workmanship ; and M. Roybet’s scene in 
acaserne, called The Standard-Bearer (5), which 
in its subject, except for the blackness of 
its shadows, is in the true vein of D. Teniers. 
—M. G. Jacquet’s Study after Watteau (6) is 
fully worthy of its title, which is saying a great 
deal. — Mr. J. W. Godward’s Phryne (13) 
deserves its name, and in the voluptuousness 
and sultry ardour of the face excels that 
careful and accomplished painter of nudities’ 
ordinary standard. — An Italian Serenade 
(14), by M. F. Vinea, is more truly 
artistic and sound than is usual with him. 
—Ready for the Drovers, Glencoe (18), by Mr. 
L. B. Hart, a Scottish cattle piece, might be 
taken for the work of Mr. Peter Graham.— 





M. A. Schreyer’s Arabs on the March (15) is 
one of the best and most characteristic of his 
spirited productions in the same vein.—The 
opalescence of Mr. McWhirter’s soft Loch 
Achray (19) is charming. — Heer C. van Haanen’s 
life-size groups in The Bal Masqué in the 
Eighteenth Century (20) are in his best vein. — 
M. P. Salinas’s Spanish Marriage (25) reminds 
us of Fortuny, and is first rate in its way.—A 
second time we admire the masculine Royal 
Family (28), a lion and his wife and offspring, by 
M. G. Vastagh.—The Brunette (30) of M. H. 
Rondel is distinguished by the choice painting 
of the bust.—Mr. A. Goodwin’s Whitby (37), 
the red town, the sea, and churches in glow- 
ing sunlight, is a leading work of his.—Next 
to itis A. de Neuville’s An Ambuscade (38), a 
wonderfully spirited picture of an attack 
by riflemen on cavalry crossing a_ bridge, 
a work which shows how much better a French 
master treats such a theme than most English- 
men contrive to do.—M. Vibert’s group of 
enthusiasts in a wood, here called The Entomo- 
logist (51), is a good example of his mood and 
methods. 

Although in the crowded galleries of the 
Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street, there 
are no works which artistic eyes contemplate 
with unmixed satisfaction, there are, among 
a wilderness of mediocrities and worse, a few 
which deserve attention, if not warm praise. 
The world would be the better off if at 
least five hundred of some six hundred con- 
tributions were simply burnt outright. In this 
event we should reserve from the flames at least 
the undermentioned, and perhaps a few more 
which may have escaped notice. We name 
them in the order of the catalogue: A Hun- 
dred Years Ago (No. 4), a girl in green, seated, by 
Mr. S. Hobkirk; The Marbled Sea (43), a bright 
piece, by Mr. T. A. Falcon; Corrievrechan (116), 
a good coast painting, by Mr. J. W. Parsons, 
who may become a leading man in his way ; 
The Fringe of the Forest (122), by Mr. A. Ryle ; 
For a Dream’s Sake (126), by Mr. J. Mastin ; 
The Letter (183), by Mr. W. Kneen ; Portrait 
of my Wife (226), by that fortunate man Mr. R. 
Christie, whose powers have been stimulated 
by the occasion; and Cloudless Weather, Portland 
(227), by Mr. W. Pye. In the vestibule are 
some drawings by Mr. W. H. J. Boot which 
are highly commendable. 





MR. MYLES BIRKET FOSTER. 

A LARGE circle of friends, and still larger of 
admirers of this distinguished member of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, will regret 
to hear that, after a very long and painful! 
illness, the end of which has been for some 
weeks only a question of time, he passed away 
on Monday last. A descendant of the Fosters 
of Cold Hesledon and Hebblethwaite Hall, 
Yorkshire, a family of Friends well known in 
those parts, Myles Birket of that race was 
born at North Shields, February 4th, 1825, 
the sixth of seven children, and he had his 
schooling in London as well as at a Quaker 
Academy in Hitchin. When quite a child he 
began to draw, and soon after set his heart 
upon being an artist. It happened—and the 
effect of the event was manifest to the last in 
every picture or drawing he produced—that 
when about sixteen years old he was apprenticed 
to E. Landells, the well-known wood- engraver, 
who worked in the then popular manner, which, 
however unaptly, emulated the splendid suc- 
cesses of the line engravers upon steel and 
copper who made the glory of the English 
School. Landells was much employed in the 
service of Mr. ‘* Punch,” who was then only 
just beginning. It was in aid of his master 
that, by this means coming to notice, Birket 
Foster supplied to the pages of our now 
venerable contemporary a cut called ‘Jack 
(Sheppard) cutting his Name on the Beam,’ 
which was a travesty applying to Lord John 
Russell a design of G. Cruikshank’s in aid of 
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Harrison Ainsworth’s romance. Shortly after 
this we find Foster doing much in support of 
the then recently started Illustrated London 
News, a journal which began to appear in May, 
1842. In this capacity he was for some time 
often, and very successfully, employed. It was 
the praise of Landells which encouraged Foster 
to devote himself to drawing on woodblucks 
and to eschew the less artistic craft of cutting 
other men’s designs. Landells’s counsel sent 
the pupil to paint in the fields near London, 
using the water colours which always stood him 
in stead. His apprenticeship expiring in 1846, 
Foster obtained employment as a draughtsman 
under Mr. Henry Vizetelly, and the first task 
entrusted to him was the illustrating ‘The Boy’s 
Country Book,’ a production of the then well- 
known Thomas Miller. Mr. M. Huish’s bio- 
graphy of Foster, to which we are indebted for 
many details about him, says that Foster’s im- 
mediately succeeding task was illustrating Long- 
fellow’s ‘Evangeline’ for Mr. David Bogue, 
a theme with which ‘‘certain young Pre- 
Raphaelites” had failed to please the well- 
known publisher. But as there were no 
Pre-Raphaelites in those days, it could not 
have been upon their failure that Foster, who 
later on became a devout admirer of the P-R.B., 
built his professional fortunes. Truer it is that, 
as Mr. Huish has it, Foster was not long after 
hugely delighted with a favourable notice pub- 
lished in the Atheneum anent his designs to 
Rogers’s ‘Italy.’ The success of these series of 
illustrations was really extraordinary, and had a 
great influence upon the future and the tech- 
nique of the artist, who continued to supply great 
numbers of cuts to picturesque and sentimental 
verse and domestic poems such as Cowper’s 
‘Task,’ the ‘Hyperion’ of Longfellow (1852), 
that writer's ‘Minor Poems,’ and his ‘ Poetical 
Works’ (eighty-two cuts). The dreary platitudes 
of Tupper’s ‘ Proverbial Philosophy,’ and the 
fine romances of Scott, Bulwer’s ‘ Pilgrims 
of the Rhine,’ and the conglomerate ‘ Christ- 
mas with the Poets’ (fifty-two cuts) followed 
the above. In some of these tasks Foster was 
associated with Sir Juhn Gilbert, a far more 
—T and even more prolific illustrator. 
ater, Foster found in etching many oppor- 
tunities for the display of his tact, and that 
neat-handed and always graceful vein of in- 
vention which seemed inexhaustible. In one 
method or the other Foster (this was before he 
made a mark as a painter) illustrated with a 
thousand pretty cuts ‘‘Fanny Fern,” Albert 
Smith, John Milton (in which he was by no 
means unsuccessful), Robert Bloomfield, Thomas 
Gray, Henry Mayhew, Oliver Goldsmith, George 
Herbert, S. T. Coleridge, Barry Cornwall, 
E. A. Poe, James Thomson, and even Thomas 
Moore. Several of these were supplied with 
some forty or fifty designs, and were so popular 
that successive editions were often called for. 

It was in 1858 that Foster abandoned illus- 
trating books with cuts the charm of which 
is not to be denied. With characteristic energy 
and good judgment, he devoted a summer to 
improving himself as a water-colour painter, the 
firstfruits of which was the appearance at the 
Academy, 1859, of a drawing called ‘A Farm.’ 
In 1860 the ‘‘Old Society ” elected him as an 
** Associate Exhibitor,” and to the gallery of 
that year he contributed three drawings, 
including ‘A View in Holmwood Park’ and 
‘Children going to School.’ In 1862 Foster 
became a full member of the body, of which 
from that date he remained one of the most 
popular as well as the most indefatigable con- 
tributors, his work altogether amounting to 
about three hundred and fifty drawings. Be- 
sides these he sent nearly twenty oil pictures 
to the Royal Academy, and not a few examples 
of both kinds to the minor exhibitions in Lon- 
don. These works did not include the litho- 
graphs on which Foster tried his hand, nor the 
etchings which, as a capable member of the 
renowned Etching Club, he added to its folios, 





Separately he etched for Mr. McLean, with 
considerable success, the characteristic ‘ Driving 
Geese, Cookham,’ by Frederick Walker, a 
specimen which, meritorious as it is, shows but 
too distinct signs of the leading weakness of 
Foster as an artist—a want of the subtle and 
penetrative sympathy which distinguishes the 
painting of F. Walker, his great friend. It was 
Foster's misfortune that in this, his largest and 


best plate, he did not translate into black and | 


white the characteristic underlying charm of the 
picture. Concerning this weakness, there was 
wit and good criticism in the remark which 
described Foster as a painter of rustic idyls as 
if their pathos was not more than skindeep, and 
aptly comparable with the artificial sentiment of 
the porcelain of Sévres and Berlin. Invariably 
pretty, and sometimes even charming, as indeed 
the figurines of the great factories of porcelain 
almost always are, Foster’s idyls do not satisfy 
the soul any more than his tones and tints, pure 
as they are, satisfy the artistic eye. No want 
of sincerity mars one’s pleasure in the best of 
Foster’s innumerable pictures, but a defect of 
the subtler sort of pathos and the deeper insight 
leaves one, so to speak, high and dry before 
even his best achievements. Of course he was 
not the less popular on this account. 

As to the man himself, no one could, in the 
best sense of the term, be more genial, sincere, 
sympathetic, and hospitable, more catholic in 
his love of art and artists, or more generous 
in his judgments of others. 





NOTES FROM ROME. 

THE excavations for the recovery of the frag- 
ments of the Forma Urbis from the foundations of 
a house at the back of the Palazzo Farnese, Via 
Giulia, have just come toanend. Thepiecesfound 
number 451. Adding these to the 185 found in 
the same place in 1888, to the 25 found at SS. 
Cosina e Damiano in 1891, and to the 373 already 
exhibited on the staircase of the Capitoline 
Museum, we come to a total of 1,034 fragments, 
many of which measure only six or eight square 
inches. Will it be possible to put them together 
and reconstruct the whole plan? The answer 
to this query must be delayed until a thorough 
and final search is made in the garden of SS. 
Cosma e Damiano, at the foot of the wall of the 
Templum Sacre Urbis, to which the marble 
slabs of the Forma were originally aftixed. I 
am glad to announce that the search will be 
made very soon, and the place left permanently 
exposed to view. Very few corners of ancient 
Rome can bear comparison for grandeur, pic- 
turesqueness, and gvod preservation with this 
garden of SS. Cosma e Damiano, enclosed by 
such buildings as the Basilica of Constantine, 
the Templum Sacre Urbis, and the Forum of 
Peace. 

The reason why the present excavations of 
the Forum have proved so successful—at least, 
from the top graphical point of view — must 
be found in the fact that former excavations 
(those included in which I have had a per- 
sonal share from 1870 onwards) have stopped 
at the wrong level. As soon as a paving-stone 
or a brick or marble floor was found—whether 
medizval, Byzantine, or imperial, it did not 
matter—we were asked to stop, without trying 
to ascertain whether older and more important 
relics were concealed in the lower strata. I do 
not say that the surface ruins ought to have been 
sacrificed to the requirements of a deeperexplora- 
tion; there are gaps and free spaces enough 
between the former to allow the search to be 
carried as far as the geological strata without 
breaking one single link in the chain of chrono- 
logy of superposed structures. When the area 
between the Temple of Julius and that of Castor 
and Pollux was excavated in 1882, we gave up 
the search at the level of the paving-stones of 
the Vicus Vestze, which had been laid, not in 
classic times, but in the sixth or seventh century 
after Christ. Seven years later Prof. Richter 
wasable to discover the remains of the Triumphal 





Arch of Augustus only nine inches below the line 
at which we had stopped. 

The present exploration has been undertaken, 
therefore, with the view of reaching the early 
imperial, republican, kingly, or even prehis- 
toric strata, wherever it is possible to do so 
without injury to later or higher structures. 
Some of the discoveries made by this pro- 
cess have already been made known to the 
readers of the Athenewwm; others have taken 
place within the last few days. 

One of the oldest places of worship in the 
valley of the Forum was the altar of Saturn, at 
the foot of the hill which bore his name (Collis 
Saturnius, afterwards Mons Capitolinus), on 
which sacrifices were offered to the god in the 
Greek rite, the worshippers being allowed to 
keep their heads unveiled. A temple was sub- 
stituted for the altar in 497 B.c., and dedicated 
on the day of the Saturnalia, December 17th. 
Lucius Munatius Plancus rebuilt it of marble 
in 42 B.c.; and the ‘‘Senatus Populusque 
Romanus” once more at the beginning of the 
fourth century, after the great fire of Carinus of 
A.D. 283. Under and in front of the pronaos of 
this last structure remains have just been found 
of the three former ones. The marble temple 
No. iii. of Munatius Plancus is represented not 
only by the great travertine platform on which 
temple No. iv. stands, but by fragments of 
the architrave of the door, and of the ‘‘antz” 
of rosy granite ; the structure No. ii. of the 
year 497 B.c. by the remains of a platform 
built of small blocks of ‘‘tufa lamellare cinereo,” 
like that of the platform of the Capitolium of 
the Tarquins in the Caffarelli garden. A vaulted 
passage, looking like a large drain, runs through 
this platform twenty-four centuries old, and it 
seems as fresh and well preserved as if it was 
the work of a living mason. The vaulted pas- 
sage rests on one side against an older stone 
wall, which we are inclined to identify with 
the primitive altar of the god. However, the 
exploration is far from being complete, and 
judgment must be accordingly reserved. In 
studying the design of the Temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina, architects were struck by the 
apparent disproportion existing between the 
steps leading to the pronaos and the pronaos 
itself, in the sense that the beautifu] hexa- 
style front seemed too heavy and too high 
in relation to the base and the steps. The 
blame does not rest with the designer of the 
temple. It has been found that the original 
level of the Sacra Via, in front of the 
temple, is nearly four feet lower than the 
paved road of the sixth or seventh century at 
which our former excavations had stopped. In 
removing partially this late pavement six more 
steps have been found, by means of which the 
original harmony of proportion has been given 
back to the temple. A further move will shortly 
be made towards the complete rescue of these 
beautiful ruins from modern additions and dis- 
figurement. The ugly church which forms the 
background to the hexastyle portico, built by 
Torriani in 1602 for the Guild of Apothecaries, 
will be demolished, and the whole cella brought 
down to its ancient level. 

A discovery of a certain importance has taken 
place in the catacombs of Peter and Marcellinus 
‘tad duas Lauros,” near the mausoleum of 
Helena on the Via Labicana. According to 
Church traditions (‘ Acta Sanctor.,’ Junius, 
tom. i. p. 171) these two holy exorcists were 
executed at the tenth milestone of the Via 
Cornelia, in the district first called Silva 
‘‘Nigra,” and—after their martyrdom—Silva 
‘* Candida.” Their bodies were claimed, as usual, 
by two pious women, Lucilla and Firmina, and 
laid to rest in the cemetery ‘‘ad duas Lauros,” 
near the grave of Tiburtius. After giving peace 
to the Church, Constantine raised (above ground) 
a basilica in memory of the two saints, near the 
mausoleum of his own mother Helena, in the 
ground which is now occupied by the Vigna delle 
Monache di Bergamo. Constantine’s Basilica, 
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although restored over again by Hadrian I. and 
Leo III., must have been abandoned and allowed 
to collapse after the relics of the two saints 
had been secretly stolen in 827 and removed 
to the borders of the Rhine, where they are 
still held in veneration at Seligenstadt, near 
Mayence. Almost under the site of this ruined 
sanctuary, but ‘‘oriented” in the opposite 
way, a subterranean chapel of a basilica type 
has lately been discovered, a description (illus- 
trated) of which is given by Kanzler and 
Marucchi in the last number of the Nuovo 
Bullett. di Arch. Cristiana. The chapel appears 
to us not in its original shape, but as rebuilt 
and restored by Pope Vigilius after the devasta- 
tion of the Goths in 537-538. The plaster with 
which this rock-cut sanctuary is cuated contains 
many ‘‘grafliti” of the ‘‘ proscinema” class, 
both in Latin and Greek, such as ‘‘ Marcelline, 
Petre, petite pro Gall...... christiano,” ‘‘ Pro 
Quiriacu pete vitam...... »” “Criste (sic) in mente 
habeas Marcellinu(m) peccatorem,” &c. Then 
there are numberless names of monks and 
pilgrims from the other side of the Alps, such 
as Foulke, Ceolbert, Deusdedit, Liu(t)prandus, 
Suriprandus, Anualdus, Georgius, Martin. By 
the exertions of the Commissione di Archeo- 
logia Sacra this historical crypt has been made 
permanently accessible to visitors. 

The Royal Historical Society (Societa 
Romana di Storia Patria) has undertaken the 
publication of the ‘ Regesta’ of the great 
monasteries of medizeval Rome, beginning with 
that of SS. Cosmas and Damianus in Mica 
Aurea, now called S. Cosimato in Trastevere. 
The first set of documents, published in the 
last number of the Archivio of the Society 
(vol. xxi., 1898, fasc. iii.-iv.), covers a period 
of fifty-four years, from 948 to 1002, and sup- 
plies valuable information about the topography 
of Sutrium, Silva Candida, and Portus Augusti 
in that darkest period of our history. Portus 
and Silva Candida were stil] flourishing settle- 
ments, surrounded by vineyards, oliveyards, 
orchards, and cattle sheds, and inhabited by a 
race of men which must have been proof against 
malaria. Prof. Hartmann’s contemporary 
publication of the ‘Tabularium S. Marie in 
Via Lata’ (Vienna, 1895) has opened to the 
students of Roman topography a source of 
information which had been kept up to the 
present day decidedly inaccessible. It appears 
that many monuments of classic Rome within the 
boundary of the seventh and ninth regions (Via 
Lata, Circus Flaminius) which we thought to 
have been destroyed at the time of the barbaric 
invasions were still conspicuous and well pre- 
served in the tenth century of our cra. If all 
the materials which stiJl lie unknown and lost 
in our medizval archives were put at the dis- 
posal of students as conscientiously as these 
records of S. Cosimato and 8. Maria in Via 
Lata have been by the Societa di Storia Patria 
and Prof. Hartmann, our knowledge of classic 
Rome would make at once a great stride in 
advance. 

The City Council, at the last sitting on 
March 17th, passed unanimously a vote for 
the general and complete discovery of the 
forums of Cresar, Augustus, Nerva, and Trajan; 
and as the vote is accompanied by the offer of 
a considerable sum of money I have no doubt 
that something will soon be done in that 
direction. Ropotro Lancianti. 





THE BLACK STONES OF THE FORUM. 
Rome, March 23, 1899. 

THE position of these stones (see Atheneum, 
January 21st, February 4th) does not seem to 
have been yet precisely described. 

The square of black pavement lies almost in 
the axis of S. Adriano, which is on the site of the 
Curia, the centre being only about two feet to 
the east of that. And the jointing of the stones 
is parallel to that axis. Thus the black square 


may be defined as being in front of the Senate 





House, and parallel with it, adjoining the Via 
Sacra. 

Now the Senate House is doubtless the suc- 
cessor of an open-air place of assembly, which is 
the centre of life in Aryan communities. In 
those Italian towns which have retained the 
plan of the primitive town, the piazza on the 
site of the old public place regularly adjoins 
the main street, as the Senate House faces on 
the Via Sacra. 

And we well know how—as, for instance, in 
the Isle of Man—the legal assembly must on 
each occasion be begun in the open air, even 
though it be always adjourned for convenience 
to a building to continue its sitting. 

It would, therefore, be in accord with well- 
known usages if, after the Senate House was 
built, the opening ceremonies of each meeting 
needed to be performed on a spot of the old 
assembly ground by the Sacred Way, although 
the meeting were practically held in the house. 


Some such spot, therefore, as the square of | 


black stones might well be expected as a sacred 
site in that position. 

On mentioning this to Prof. Lanciani, he saw 
no objection except that the black colour of the 
stones might be regarded as unlucky. But we 
hardly know the reasons which might influence 
the choice of stone. 

The connexion of the square of stones with 
the Senate House can hardly be accidental; and 
it certainly points to an explanation which 
accords well with usages known elsewhere. 

W. M. Fiinpers Perrie. 





SALES, 

On Saturday of last week Messrs. Cliistie 
sold, besides other groups of works, the old 
masters’ pictures which the late Mr. H. F. 
Broadwood, of the well-known firm of pianoforte 
makers, had inherited or collected in his house 
at Lyne Capel, Rusper. A few of them were 
of considerable artistic merit, others were 
curious on account of their history or their 
rarity ; but the majority did not in any respect 
rise above the commonplace. Painters turned 
with the greatest interest to that rare and cha- 
racteristic panel by Le Duc which was warmly 
praised in these columns when it was in the 
Academy in 1892, a picture representing the 
back view of a lady seated at a harpsichord, and 
holding a letter which she has been reading, 
while leaning against the instrument is a large 
vieloncello draped in black crape. The incident 
suggested the title of ‘Regret for the Violon- 
cello Player’ (390 guineas). Solomon Ruysdael’s 
capital ‘Scheveningen,’ perhaps the best coast 
piece that not always admirable artist produced, 
sold for 880 guineas. It is difficult to accept as 
by Van Dyck’s own hands, though they might 
have come from his studio, the ‘ Portrait of the 
Countess of Manchester,’ with her daughter 
(260 guineas), and ‘The Countess of Car- 
lisle ’ (75 guineas). Undoubtedly by Lancret, 
and not a first-rate example of that indifferent 
craftsman, was ‘A Féte Champétre,’ with the 
Versailles gardens and spirited groups of dancers 
(2,450 guineas). A good instance of Watteau’s 
inferior paintings, very animated, full of figures, 
and otherwise noteworthy, was ‘ L’Accordée du 
Village’ (R.A. 1892), which fetched 1,250 
guineas. Brekelencam’s ‘Afternoon Nap’ 
(R.A. 1892) adequately and characteristically 
represents that sincere and modest artist, and 
is in an excellent condition (370 guineas). We 
saw sold not many months ago for 401. a better 
Jan van Ravenstein than this laborious artist’s 
portrait of ‘ A Lady,’ which on Saturday realized 
600 guineas. As he always painted unlovely 
elderly ladies in an unlovely manner, the extra 
acerbity and dulness of this instance appears 
to have enhanced its value at an auction. A 
triptych of Van Eyck’s school, approaching a 
Memlinc in its sweeter features, and entitled 
‘ Adoration of the Magi,’ &c., was disposed of 
for 440 guineas. A large drawing in pen and 
ink by Flaxman, representing ‘Orestes pursued 








by the Furies,’ the composition which is a lead. 
ing member of the sculptor’s renowned series of 
outlines, fetched only 9 guineas. Whatever were 
the prices obtained for the following pictures, 
their attractions need not otherwise concern the 
student: Dutch School, Portrait of a Gentle. 
man, his wife seated under a tree, 1571. Issé. 
brigen, Princess Mary, Wife of William of 
Orange, 1891. K.de Moor, James FitzJames, 
Duke of Berwick, 1051. N. Taunay, Strolling 
Players at a Fair, 2101. French School, Le 
Déjeuner dans le Forét, 6301. F. Boucher, 
A Young Girl, in blue and white dress, 
1,102/. School of Lancret, The Seasons (a 
set of four), 2941. J. B. Oudry, Por. 
trait of the Artist, 2521. J. B. Pater, The 
Wedding Breakfast, 5251. G. Morland, A Farm 
Wagon and Team, and A Mountainous Land. 


scape, 346/. C. Brooking, A Calm, 141l. H, 
Memlinc, Portrait of the Artist, 1101. Sir 
M. A. Shee, Mrs. Riddell, 1681. Rembrandt, 


Christ being bound before the Flagellation, 
3461. Murillo, The Immaculate Conception, 
1991, 

On Monday the 27th ult., Constable’s Cottage 
in a Wood sold for 1201. 








Ffine-Art Gossiy. 


THE water-colour drawings of the cities and 


rivers of Holland which Mr. H. Marshall is } 


now exhibiting in the gallery of the Fine-Art 
Society abound in freshness, brightness, and 
interest. Their brilliance is enhanced by the 
breadth and simplicity of their masses of 
luminous colours and the limpidity of their 
bulky, but never over-dark shadows. If we were 
to name all the sound and excellent things here 
it would amount to reprinting the catalogue. 
The following are, however, especially worthy of 
mention: ‘Haarlem, the Turf Market’ (No. 12); 
‘ Market-Place at Nimeguen’ (5); ‘ A Friesland 
Village, Sneek’? (2) ; ‘Old Harbour and Church, 
Rotterdam ’ (18), of which the brightness, firm- 
ness, and clearness are exemplary ; ‘ Arnheim’ 


(19), which is remarkably sunny ; ‘Spire of the | 


Old Church and Canal, Amsterdam’ (22) ; the 
enamel-like ‘Haarlem Weigh House’ (23); 
‘Rotterdam’ (28); the broad, soft, and rich 
‘Dort from Zwyndrecht’ (45); ‘Sunrise, Dort’ 
(54), a tender and pure example; and ‘ Dort 
from Papendrecht, Evening ’ (58). 


Mr. Atma TapEMa proposes to send to the 
approaching Academy Exhibition the picture 
which we described some time ago (ante, p. 119), 
as involving an architectural restoration of the 
Baths of Caracalla, Rome. He has added to 
the design a considerable number of figures of 
swimmers and persons preparing to bathe, 
removed one or two minor elements, and done 4 
great deal to the group of magnificent dames who 
are gossiping 1m the front of the composition. 


Mr. Gow has been occupied nearly the whole 
of the time since the event it commemorates 
occurred with a large picture crowded with a 
multitude of figures, and intends to send it to 


the Academy. It is called ‘The Benediction,’ | 


and represents the scene at the western porch 
of St. Paul’s during the Diamond Jubilee, when 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, with his brother 
of York at his side, solemnly blessed Her 
Majesty sitting in her carriage. The carriage, 
drawn by the historic bays in their splendid 
trappings, their scarlet-clad postilions standing 
at the nearer side of the team, occupies nearly 
the whole width of the steps. Rising in tiers 
above this superb line of colour, the choristers 
form dense masses of white, the soldiers of 
scarlet, the clergy wear their robes and hoods, 
Nonconformist ministers are in sober black, and 
there are ministers of State, officials, and foreign 
ambassadors. Diverse and brilliant as these 
groups are, Mr. Gow has wisely massed them, 














¢ 


each colour and collection of tones by itself, sothat | 


simplicity as well as splendour were assured, 
and the effect of the whole is dazzling and vivid. 
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Much is made of the whiteness of the roadway 
covered with shale, while the great portico and its 
columns rise in dark masses behind the figures, 
and the nearest front of the composition is 
occupied by a company of officers on their 
chargers, figures which serve to ‘‘ give scale ” to 
the rest of the design. The likeness of Her 
Majesty is excellent ; so, too, are those of the rest 
of the royal party seated in thecarriage. Although 
the throng on thesteps actually comprises several 
hundreds of faces, none of which is more than 
an inch long, while many are much less, it is 
easy to recognize at least two score of people 
of note. Among the prelates and _states- 
men this is especially the case. A large number 
of these gave sittings to Mr. Gow, and thus 
added not a little to the value of this historic 
document. The picture is intended for the 
gallery of paintings now in course of formation 
at Guildhall, and it is the gift of Mr. Henry 
Clarke to the Corporation. 


Mr. Faep, whose sight has not been fully 
restored to him, though his general health 
remains very good, will contribute no picture 
to the Academy this year. 

At the Fine-Art Society’s rooms Mrs. Ridley 
Corbet exhibits a number of highly accom- 
plished, picturesque, and expressive views of 
celebrated places in North Italy, each of which 
excels the commonplace of a study in its sense 
of the dignity of the subject, in breadth and force. 
The best of twenty-seven instances are ‘In San 
Francisco, Assisi’ (No. 3); ‘ Plain of Assisi’ (6), 
a particularly impressive and suggestive work ; 
*Pornello, behind Fiesole ’ (7); ‘ Etruscan Walls 
of Volterra’ (17), the dignity and austerity of 
which are distinct ; and ‘Door of the Duomo, 
Volterra ’ (27). 

Mr. Aston WEss, architect, was last week 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy. 


THE private view of the exhibition of the New 
English Art Club will take place on Saturday, 
the 8th inst. The public will be admitted on 
the following Monday. 


A CorRESPONDENT writes :— 

“The gravity of the charges made against those 
who formed and published the collection of the 
Villa di Papa Giulio outside the Porta del Popolo at 
Rome is such as to give the investigations now being 
conducted by a Government Commission great im- 
portance. The collection is not formed of picked 
pieces, and would stand no comparison for beauty 
and variety of content with museums whose object 
has been to secure the best work of various dates. 
Setting aside the Astragalus by Syriscus and some 
eight or ten other vases, together with the very 
exceptional terra-cottas, there is little to attract 
the eye. The value of the museum and its claim to 
attention rested on other grounds. According to 
its programme, it was to have a unique scientific 
character. The contents of every tomb were to be 
kept together and apart from the rest. Designs of 
the tombs, with their contents, were published, and 
accompanied by a descriptive text with measure- 
ments and details. In this museum, it was said, you 
could study with the same advantages as if present 
at the excavations themselves, and scholars have 
naturally been anxious to base their theories on 
facts purporting to be so accurately ascertained. 
Most museums cannot be sure even of the pro- 
venance of their treasures, far less of data concern- 
ing their discovery which might help to classify 
them. In the Villa di Papa Giulio a substantial 
basis was to be found for such classification, and 
the scientific results were expected to extend far 
beyond its limits. There have been, how2ver, for 
along time rumours that the collection was not so 
carefully formed as it should have been, and these 
rumours have in part taken definite shape in the 
accusations—for they can hardly be called less— 
now made before the Government Commission. It 
is said that the excavations were not conducted by 
those responsible for the museum—a fact, to say the 
least, not to be divined from the publication ; that 
the directors took the facts as they were given 
them without verification, visiting the excava- 
tions only rarely while in progress; that they 
subjected these facts to a fanciful revision of 
their own, transferring vases from tombs where 
they were found to others where their presence 
would be more novel and interesting; that they 
altered the plans showing the arrangement of the 
tombs so as to produce a more symmetrical or 
agreeable effect ; that they assigned to some of the 








tombs objects which had escaped in an irregular 
way from excavations with which the museum was 
not concerned ; and that the more beantiful objects 
were waylaid and passed off on the unsuspecting 
collector. These accusations are made either by 
the excavators themselves—that is to say, by the 
men whose notes provided the material for the 
publication—or by the proprietors of the land exca- 
vated. It is clear that even a more or less justified 
suspicion of the trustworthiness of the data which 
alone give importance to the collection is sufficient 
to undermine its value fur research. Archzxology, 
no less than the ‘exact sciences,’ claims accurate 
statistics. If the charges cannot be conclusively 
rebutted, we have, instead of a series of tombs, an 
indiscriminate mass of objects, mostly from one 
neighbourhood, and thus interesting, but we have 
no more. Inductions concerning contemporary 
fabrics, historical inferences, theories of Italic 
migrations, can no longer be clinched by the evi- 
dence of things certainly fuund together. A col- 
lection remains which never had the value of a 
selection, and now no longer has the value of an 
apparatus. It becomes, like so many lots that have 
passed from careless excavators into Northern 
museums, a collection to be classified by criteria 
of style or by an appeal to authenticated finds. 
Italians, who are so much more alive to beauty than 
ourselves, may not care for details about what is 
‘brutto,’ and the investigations of the Commission 
arouse little attention, more especially as the in- 
tricate and personal nature of the controversy 
breeds a certain despair of tangible results. But to 
those whose interests are with science, and to those 
whose acquittal or condemnation may finally rest 
with science, the issue is very serious.” 

THE death is announced of the distinguished 
critic and historian M. Georges Duplessis. He 
entered the Department of Prints at the Biblio- 
théque Nationale (of which he became in time 
Keeper) in the year 1853. In 1861 he published 
a history of engraving in France and another of 
the engraving of portraits in France, and he 
wrote also an essay on the bibliography of the 
subject, as well as a ‘ Bibliographie Générale 
des Beaux-Arts.’ He supplied the letterpress to 
M. Lechevallier-Chevignard’s work on costume, 
compiled numbers of catalogues, and contributed 
largely to the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, &c. He 
was a Member of the Institute, and was Secre- 
tary of the Société Frangaise de Gravure. 


Unper the auspices of the Société des 
Antiquaires de La Morinie, M. Boitel, one of 
its honorary members, proposes to issue at cost 
price, if he receives sufficient support, a work 
of considerable importance to students of 
medizeval seals. The charters of the great abbey 
of St. Bertin, at St. Omer, were transcribed in 
the last century by Dom Dewitte, and the same 
industrious antiquary made drawings of the 
seals appended to them. The above society 
having published the charters, M. Boitel pro- 
poses to issue separately photographic reproduc- 
tions of these drawings, seventeen hundred in 
number, the seals ranging from the eighth cen- 
tury to the year 1600. M. Léopold Delisle has 
expressed his approval of the undertaking, and 
M. QO. Bled, of St Omer, vice-president of the 
society. will receive the names of subscribers to 
the work, which will be moderate in price. 








MUSIC 
The Musician's Pilgrimage : a Study in Artistic 

Development. By J. A. Fuller Maitland. 

(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Tue term “ pilgrimage’? seems to denote 
that the musician’s gradus ad Parnassum are 
no easy ones; and the book shows, indeed, 
how each step or stage is attended by diffi- 
culty and danger. Our author ends his 
preface thus :— 

‘‘ There is a path to artistic success, for many 
have found it; but it is not easy to discover, 
and any sincere attempt to point out the track 
that others have taken, or to smooth the way 
for those who are to come, may be of use.” 

Mr. Maitland’s attempt is sincere enough. 
He does not mince matters; he plainly 





points out the weaknesses and errors into 
which even clever musicians are liable to 
fall. Yet we almost fear lest his pointed 
comments and candid criticisms may not 
benefit those whom they most immediately 
concern. A musician in the ‘ prig” stage 
is probably unconscious of it. He may read 
the chapter addressed to him, and smile 
at the weaknesses of the self-complacent 
therein exposed ; but he will thank Heaven 
that he is not such a one. And so with 
the ‘‘virtuoso”’; he will not recognize his 
own portrait. If, however, Mr. Maitland 
succeed in turning only a few musicians 
from the error of their ways, he will not 
have written in vain. 

There is a very prevalent notion, says our 
author in this preface, “ that musical genius 
is free from all gradual evolution.”’ Painters 
and poets, he adds, are generally acknow- 
ledged to be bound by ordinary laws of 
development, and he cannot understand 
why exception should be made in the case 
of musical genius. But, surely, when we 
read of Mozart writing symphonies at an 
age when boys aro in the nursery playing 
with bricks and other toys, or when we 
remember what choirmaster Holzer said of 
Schubert before he was out of his teens— 
‘Tf ever I wished to teach him anything 
new, I found he had already mastered it ?— 
we feel inclined to endorse the popular 
belief. Our author’s book, however, con- 
cerns not creative, but interpretative artists. 
Yet even here the extraordinary perform- 
ances of very young children surpass any- 
thing that is related of poets or painters. 
Mr. Maitland himself mentions a 
‘*boy in his early teens whose violoncello play- 
ing had all the qualities of the finished artist, 
and an Irish girl-vivlinist who had attained by 
her ninth year all the earnestness, maturity of 
style, and intellectual balance which are the 
marks of the completely developed musician.” 
The early evolution in these cases is, 
anyhow, so rapid that it is impossible to 
trace it; hence the prevalent and very natural 
notion. 

The first chapter is entitled ‘‘The Pro- 
digy.’”’ The possession or the want of 
genius, says our author, ‘‘ divides mankind 
into two parts more sharply and surely 
than any other method of demarcation” ; 
he might, indeed, have written, “into two 
very unequal parts.” The difficulties of 
training genius in the right way are touched 
upon, also the “uncomfortable” respon- 
sibility of such a charge. Mr. Maitland 
generally discourages public exhibitions of 
young prodigies, and yet he acknowledges 
that “unless the young musician be early 
accustomed to face an audience, whether in 
public or private, his difficulties later on 
will be seriously increased.” Mention is 
made of the wise plan adopted by Sir 
Charles Halle’s father to show how such 
performances should be managed, and how 
often they should take place—though the 
latter must not be taken too literally. 

When will is enlisted on the side of his 
education, the artist ‘enters the condition 
of studentship.” Mr. Maitland has much 
to say about music schools at home and 
abroad. Although naturally proud of the 
great English institutions, he frankly con- 
fesses that students here do not live in such 
a thorough art atmosphere as abroad. This 
is in great measure owing, as he points out, 
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to the severe conditions of study in London ; 
and then, as we are told, the ‘congenial 
artistic influence even of the best English 
music school does not spread beyond its 
doors.”’ The increase, however, of good 
concerts, the establishment of suburban 
musical societies, the increased facilities for 
locomotion, among which the bicycle plays 
no small part, are all helping to create or 
extend musical life beyond the school gates. 
And a national opera-house, if we ever get 
it, will be another power working in the 
same direction. 

Mr. Maitland believes that the “ practice 
of inviting journalistic criticism of per- 
formances given by students’? makes, on 
the whole, for evil; and he hopes that 
music schools will combine “‘to request the 
representatives of the press to abstain from 
all criticism in regard to such perform- 
ances.” Striking instances of students 
spoilt by praise or unnerved by censure 
may have come under our author’s notice, 
and the ‘too enthusiastic” notices of 
‘some critics” have certainly strengthened 
his objection to any criticism whatever. 
Praise and blame, if honest and moderate, 
may, however, be productive of much good ; 
and it seems hard that sound, honest criti- 
cism should be stopped because, forsooth, 
some writers have not carefully weighed 
their words. 

Of all “prigs’” Mr. Maitland considers 
the ‘musical humbug” the most noxious; 
for the ordinary prig he makes certain 
reasonable excuses. Only the increase of 
general musical culture, he believes, will 
‘reduce the number of these pretenders.” 
The day ere they finally disappear is as 
yet, we fear, far distant. The chapter on 
“The Virtuoso’? contains much useful 
matter. It is clearly pointed out that 
‘virtuosity is only wrong when it is re- 
garded as a self-sufficient end in itself.” 
The chapter entitled ‘‘The Artist” seems 
to us the most thoughtful and the most 
profitable of all. There is one question in 
it which Mr. Maitland discusses at length. 


Is it better, he asks, deliberately to think | “4 rday € 
| this work was first noticed in these columns 


| its dramatic power and technical skill were 


out beforehand every detail of a piece or 
song, or to allow the feelings to dictate 
the style of interpretation at the time of 
performance? He believes in ‘‘ moments 
of inspiration” during performance; but 
we quite agree with him that “they come 
most readily and frequently where the 
groundwork of the interpretation has been 
arranged beforehand.” Artists should, 
however, when possible, allow a certain 
time to elapse between the study of a piece 
of music and its performance; the manner 
must be thoroughly assimilated before the 
emotional matter can be fully revealed. 
The concluding chapter, ‘‘The Veteran,” 
deals with the difficult art “of growing old 
gracefully.” 








THE WEEK. 


CrysTaL Parace.—Saturday Concert. 
QuFEN’s Hatt —The Bach Choir. 
Sr. JAMEs’s HaLu.—The Popular Concerts. 


Tue Crystal Palace Concert last Saturday 
afternoon was largely devoted to English 
music. The programme opened with Mr. 
Cliffe’s Symphony in c minor (Op. 1), pro- 
duced at the Palace close on ten years ago. 
From an artistic point of view a decade may 
be no long time, but as a section of even 








the longest life it is by no means small. 
This first symphony shows considerable 
power. The opening allegro records the 
impressions produced on the composer by 
a visit to Norway. There is, however, no 
written explanation, and the movement is, 
therefore, programme music in the proper, 
the ‘Pastoral Symphony’ sense — 2.¢., 
“‘an expression of feeling rather than 
a painting.” The music displays imagina- 
tion, skill in the art of development, and 
effective orchestral colouring. The influence 
of Beethoven and of Wagner can be traced, 
yet only of a natural kind. The scherzo has 
rhythmic life, while the quiet trio offers good 
contrast. The fine slow movement, entitled 
‘ Ballade,’ is of essentially romantic cha- 
racter; seeing, however, that in the opening 
and closing movements plentiful use is 
made of the brass, quieter scoring would 
here have offered welcome relief. The 
allegro vivace, which follows, is the last, but, 
though cleverly written, the least interest- 
ing of the four movements. The symphony 
was admirably performed under Mr. Manns’s 
direction, and at the close the composer was 
summoned to the platform. A symphonic 
poem by Mr. W. H. Bell was the novelty 
of the afternoon. It seeks to illustrate in 
tones Chaucer’s ‘The Pardoner’s Tale.’ 
The composer uses the orchestra in able 
manner, and the music shows a_ well- 
practised hand, but the subject of the tale 
naturally suggests programme music of a 
kind which lowers rather than raises the 
art. The striking tone-pictures of Berlioz 
have set a snare into which too many 
modern composers have fallen. Herr Julius 
Klengel played an uninteresting movement 
from Romberg’s Ninth ’Cello Concerto with 
all due skill, and Mr. Gregory Hast, the 
vocalist, gave an expressive rendering of 
songs by Schumann and Brahms. 

Sir Hubert Parry’s setting of scenes 
from Shelley’s ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ for 
solo voices, chorus, and orchestra, produced 
at Gloucester in 1880, was revived by the 
Bach Choir at their second concert at 
Queen’s Hall last Saturday evening. When 


fully recognized; but the music, on the 
whole, was found lacking in contrast and 
in repose, and that verdict, we think, was 
a just one. Since 1880 Sir Hubert has, in- 
deed, written many works in which greater 
mastery of form, clearer power of expres- 
sion, and more even balance between in- 
tellect and emotion are displayed; and 
yet in the ‘Prometheus’ scenes we seem to 
get, as it were, nearer to the real man. The 
work has faults, and in his choice of words 
the composer certainly handicapped himself 
most terribly; but we find in the music 
fitting atmosphere, dramatic force, vivid 
harmonic colouring, and moments which 
indicate the possession not only of high 
ambition but of high gifts. It is interesting 
now to look upon this picture and on this— 
on Mr. Parry who wrote the stormy ‘ Pro- 
metheus’ in 1880, and Sir Hubert whose 
polished cantata ‘A Song of Darkness and 
Light’ was produced last yearin the samecity. 
The performance, under the direction of the 
composer, was a vigorous one; but further 
rehearsal was needed for such difficult 
music. The solo vocalists were the Misses 


Ada Crossley and Ethel Wood, and Messrs. 


K. Rumford and Hirwen Jones. The pro. 
gramme included Verdi’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ 
well rendered under the direction of Dr, 
Stanford, and Brahms’s Concerto in B flat, 
No. 2, the solo part of which was played by 
Mr. L. Borwick with remarkable skill and 
earnestness. 

The forty-first season of the Popular 
Concerts closed brilliantly on Monday even- 
ing. The programme included Beethoven’s 
Quartet in E minor, Op. 59, No. 2, and 
Brahms’s Quintet for Strings in c, Op. 111, 
Both works were superbly rendered. As 
an interpreter of these two composers Dr. 
Joachim stands without a rival. Only one 
man, no longer among the living, deserves 
to be named in the same breath with him as 
an exponent of Beethoven—Anton Rubin- 
stein. Many follow in Dr. Joachim’s foot- 
step, but none with the same purity, 
power, and reverence. In concerted music 
his associates, MM. Kruse, Wirth, and 
Hausmann, of course, count for much, but, 
after all, the great artist is the life and soul 
of the party. Mr. Hobday played second 
viola in the Brahms quintet. Four Brahms- 
Joachim Hungarian Dances were performed 
by Dr. Joachim and Mr. Bird, and the 
delighted audience asked for and obtained a 
double encore. Madame Lillian Sanderson 
was the vocalist, and her accompanist, as 
before, Mlle. Elfriede Christiansen. 








Musical Gossip, 


Herr Max RonNEBURGER, who gave a vocal 
recital at Steinway Hall on Friday evening of 
last week, is one of the professors of singing at 
the Dresden Conservatoire. His tenor voice 
is only of moderate volume, but he has it 
thoroughly under control, and in songs by 
Rubinstein, Schubert, and Bohm proved him- 
self an agreeable and intelligent vocalist. For 
Lohengrin’s Narrative a larger measure of 
fervour than Herr Ronneburger exhibited was 
needed, but he sang an air from Gluck’s 
‘Iphigenia in Tauris’ in good style, and in some 
graceful duets by Hildach found a capable and 
painstaking partner in Miss Margarethe Giers, 
who was also heard in Lieder by Schubert and 
Brahms, which she sang with considerable 
charm. 

Herr J. H. Bonawitz gave an historical 
recital at the final meeting of the season of the 
Mozart Society held at the Portman Rooms 
last Saturday afternoon. Commencing with an 
example of the fifteenth -century composer 
Conrad Paumann, Herr Bonawitz continued 
with pieces by Arnolt Schlick, A. de Cabecon, 
John Bull, Pasquini, Kuhnau, Rameau, Mar- 
cello, and Handel. Of these the most in- 
teresting, perhaps, were the ‘‘ Tiento del primero 
tono” by the Spaniard De Cabecon, court 
organist to Philip II. of Spain, and the ‘ Toccata 
con lo Scherzo del Cucco,’ dated 1698, by 
Bernardo Pasquini, throughout which bird- 
music is continually heard. The first three 
pieces were played on an American organ, and 
the remainder on a fine harpsichord. 

Sianor G. ALpo RanDEGGER gave a piano- 
forte recital at the Steinway Hall on Monday 
afternoon. Many points in his playing were 
open to criticism, but he is undoubtedly gifted, 
and with time and experience ought to fulfil 
high expectations. His reading of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in E flat, Op. 27, No. 1, had been care- 
fully thought out; it was, however, in some 
Chopin solos that he appeared to best advantage. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen’s setting of Collins’s ‘Ode 


to the Passions’ was performed at the last con- 
cert given by the students of the Royal Academy 





of Music, under the direction of Sir A. C. 
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Mackenzie, at the Queen’s Hall on Monday 
afternoon. We called attention to the great 
merits of this work when it was produced under 
the composer’s direction at the Leeds Festival 
last October. 

Tue last South Place Sunday Popular Con- 
certs took place on March 26th. The programme 
consisted entirely of works by British com- 
posers—Sir Hubert Parry, Sir A. C. Mackenzie, 
Dr. C. V. Stanford, and Sterndale Bennett. 
The vocal music included a song cycle, ‘The 
Apparition,’ by Miss E. J. Troup, and songs 
by Mr. R. H. Walthew. 

Sir Artuur Svutrivan’s ‘Irish’ Symphony, 
announced for the Crystal Palace Concert on 
April 8th, has been postponed until April 29th. 
It is hoped that the composer will then have 
returned to London, and be able to conduct his 
own work, 

PeRForMANCEs of ‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen ’ 
are to be given in the Teatro Real, Madrid, 
during April and May, with German artists and 
under the direction of distinguished German 
conductors. 

Tue Signale announces that an opera, en- 
titled ‘ Frithjof’s-Saga,’ libretto by Mlle. Selma 
Lagerlof, music by Mlle. Elfride Andrée, 
organist of the principal church at Gothenburg, 
has been accepted for performance at the Royal 
Opera, Stockholm. The same paper, referring 
to the close of the St. Petersburg opera season, 
mentions Rubinstein’s ‘ Dimon,’ Tschaikowsky’s 
‘ Eugen Onegin,’ and Dagomischki’s ‘ Russalka ’ 
among the works which met with special success. 

Accorpinc to the Musikalisches Wochenblatt 
of March 9th Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’ has been 
performed at Yokohama for the first time. 


‘HELDENLEBEN,’ the latest orchestral work 
of Richard Strauss, has been successfully pro- 
duced at a concert of the Museumgesellschaft 
at Frankfort-on-Main under the direction of the 
composer. 

M. Pavt Benoit, the talented Flemish com- 
poser, who in 1877 wrote a special cantata for the 
three-hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Rubens held at Antwerp, will produce another 
on the occasion of the three-hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Van Dyck, which will be 
celebrated this year in that city. 

Dr. Orro LEssMANN, in the Allgemeine Musik- 
Zeitung of March 3rd, speaks in high terms of 
M. Eugen d’Albert’s musical comedy ‘ Die 
Abreise,’ produced at the Royal Opera, Berlin, 
on February 25th. He describes it as a 
‘*masterpiece in most delicate rococo style, 
ingenious in structure, and full of attractive 
melody.” At the close of the performance the 
composer was recalled four or five times. 











PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sun. Sunday Concert Society, 3.30 and 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Sar. Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, 3. 








DRAMA 
Actors of the Century. By Frederic Whyte. 
(Bell & Sons.) — Mr. Whyte is justified in 
assuming ignorance all but complete on the 


part of the public concerning stage bio- 
graphies. Written to serve a temporary pur- 


pose, and more anxious to be gossiping than 
accurate, these lose so soon as the memory of 
their subject has passed away all claim upon 
attention and upon respect—if claim upon 
respect they can ever be said to have had. So 
far as they offer opportunities for ‘‘Gran- 
gerizing,”’ they have some slight hold upon a 
certain public, and an ‘‘ extra illustrated ” life 
of Siddons or Elliston may still inspire a mild 
competition in the book sales. But as books, 
the biographies of Foote and Bannister, 
Mathews and Munden are dead as Queen Anne 
—there is no need to go so far afield—dead as 
those of whom they treat. That the post- 





humous fame of the actor depends upon his 
critic or his biographer the actor grudgingly 
admits. He is, however, himself mainly to 
blame if the darkness enveloping the past stage 
is dense. He cares absolutely nothing for his 
predecessor. The literary man knows, as a 
rule, all, or at least much, concerning past 
masters of his craft; the artist studies care- 
fully the work of past painters; the lawyer is 
obliged to keep some record of his more illus- 
trious predecessors, and at least hangs in his 
room a portrait of Mansfield. The very soldier, 
if only from esprit de corps, can talk about past 
leaders of armies. The actor alone knows 
nothing about those who have striven to raise 
his occupation into an art. He has been injured 
by disparaging comparison, and is prepared to 
face a further mention of Betterton, Garrick, 
Kean, or the Kembles. Ask him, however, 
concerning Barry or Woodward, and you are 
talking to him in an unknown tongue. Itisa 
question if he has read a line of the masterly 
and vivid pictures of past celebrities left by 
a series of incomparable critics, from Colley 
Cibber to Westland Marston. How far will Mr. 
Whyte’s book serve to dispel the darkness that 
surrounds the early portion of the present cen- 
tury? It is to be feared that the answer will 
be, ‘* Not far.” He himself is not very well 
informed. He has read what has been published 
in the biographies of Boaden and others, with 
the reprinted criticisms of Lamb, Leigh Hunt, 
Hazlitt, Lewes, Morley, and more recent men, 
and the biographies included in works of per- 
manent reference. Outside these books, univer- 
sally accessible, he has little knowledge. One 
can scarcely comprehend an account of actors 
of the century which leaves out Frederick Yates 
and his wife, for years mainstays of the Adelphi, 
and Wrench, an excellent and (in his day) most 
popular comedian. Of the omission of names 
such as Mrs. Waylett, John Pritt Harley, 
“Gentleman” Smith, Richard John Smith 
(better known as O. Smith), Daniel Terry (by 
whom Scott was ‘‘ Terryfied ”’), ‘‘Sally ’ Booth 
(who was insulted on ‘‘the” Booth taking her 
name), Mrs. Orger, ‘‘Little” Knight, and we 
know not how many others, what is to be 
said? Mr. Whyte is, however, modest, 
claiming only for his book the title of a 
compilation, and is not, perhaps, to be blamed 
for having gone to the most accessible sources. 
He would, perhaps, have done better to have 
confined his work to the latter half of the cen- 
tury, when he might have assigned it something 
approaching completeness. It might also have 
been judicious to state that the authorities from 
whom he liberally quotes are not all of equal 
importance. Mr. Whyte holds rightly that the 
illustrations, which are numerous, will constitute 
an attraction. These are of different value, the 
processes employed in reproduction being not 
always successful. Asa whole, they constitute 
an interesting collection, and though some are 
familiar, others are now difficult to obtain, and 
will probably be rarer in the future. 

Ellen Terry and her Impersonations. By 
Charles Hiatt. (Bell & Sons.) — Mr. Hiatt 
styles his account of Miss Terry an appreciation, 
a description good enough so far as it extends, 
but inadequate. It is, in fact, a summary of 
Miss Terry’s histrionic career, accompanied by 
a series of estimates of her performances from 
the pages of various books or newspapers, 
among which the Athencewm stands conspicuous. 
As the work is abundantly illustrated, and is 
commendably free from personalities, it takes a 
good position among works of its class, and is 
sure of a welcome. Miss Terry’s stage career 
is honourable and edifying, but fragmentary. 
In her early life she made frequent and long 
departures from the boards. Had it been other- 
wise she would, seeing that she appeared so 
early as 1856, have had an experience such as 
few rivals can boast. She has enriched our 
stage with many gracious and some noble 
creations, and though it would be extravagant 





to rank her as the first of English actresses, she 
is perhaps the most delightful of expositors. 
Endowed with one of the brightest, sunniest, and 
most expansive of natures, and with more poetic 
and appreciative insight than has fallen to the 
lot of any woman similarly placed, she has given 
us performances of characters such as Portia, 
Imogen, Olivia, and the like which have been 
absolute revelations. On the other hand, her 
limitations have been those of nature, and not 
of method. In one sense she scarcely claims 
to be considered an artist. The characters she 
plays are illuminated by her own delightful indi- 
viduality, and are but so many revelations of her- 
self. She cannot play Pauline in ‘The Lady of 
Lyons,’ because the leading feature in Pauline’s 
character is pride, and Miss Terry is not proud. 
She may strive to seem so, but the effort will 
fail. She cannot play Lady Macbeth, for she is 
what she rebukes her husband for being—too 
full of the milk of human kindness. The tragic 
intensity of Juliet is out of her reach. Through 
her whole career these things have been obvious. 
Within her limits she is, and has been, irre- 
sistible, and we have no wish to see her go without 
them. When she stoops to play Madame Sans- 
Géne we are sorry for the waste of power. Like 
all our best actresses, she is alone and individual. 
It is impossible to compare her with any one 
else, and she is as unlike Madame Bernhardt as 
she is Aimée Desclée, Mrs. Kendal, or Lilian 
Adelaide Neilson. Mr. Hiatt’s record may be 
read with pleasure, and is well worthy of being 
kept. The illustrations, chiefly from photo- 
graphs, throw light upon Miss Terry’s career 
from its earliest stages. The sight of them 
awakens frequently many pleasant memories. 
‘*Oscar Byrn” should be Oscar Byrne; ‘God ffoi 
and Yolande’ is not the title of Mr. Laurence 
Irving’s play. We dissent totally from the 
statement that ‘‘ Charles Kean failed to leave 
behind him anything like the reputation of 
Phelps, leave alone that of Macready.” Mr. 
Hiatt is guilty, however, of few similar heresies, 
and his book is, on the whole, commendably 
accurate, though its style is impaired by an 
affection for Gallicisms such as ‘‘it goes without 
saying.” 


Trelawny of the Wells: a Comedietta in Four 
Acts. By Arthur W.Pinero. (Heinemann.)—In 
publishing for the first time his ‘ Trelawny of the 
Wells’ Mr. Pinero calls it a comedietta. The 
term is not ill chosen to denote the piece, though 
comedietta has, as a rule, been hitherto applied 
to pieces in one, or at the most two acts. With 
its quaint mixture of fantasy, realism, 
domesticity, and sentiment, ‘Trelawny of the 
Wells’ is rather a vaudeville without couplets. 
It owes portions of the treatment to Dickens, 
but it differs from Dickens in the significance of 
its satire. No more convincing is it in the 
closet than on the stage, but it is pleasant 
reading. Its characters are admirably painted, 
and the pictures of life and struggle in the 
neighbourhood of the Wells are as truthful as 
they are humorous. We wish the original casts 
of Mr. Pinero’s pieces could be given, and we 
hold the plays themselves worthy of being pre- 
sented in a less perishable form. 


The Ambassador: a Comedy in Four Acts. 
By John Oliver Hobbes. (Fisher Unwin.)— 
Like other recently published plays, ‘The 
Ambassador’ proves agreeable reading. Many 
points that escaped attention in the performance 
are now apparent. While throwing on character 
and action a vivid illumination, a stage presenta- 
tion does not always add to the gratitication of 
the ear. To take one very common case. The 
laugh, not seldom premature, with which a 
witticism or a whimsicality is greeted prevents 
a portion of the audience from hearing it. While 
seeking to know from his neighbours what he 
has missed, the malcontent prevents himself and 
them from hearing what immediately follows, 
and proves, it may be, even more stimulating. 
John Oliver Hobbes’s dialogue is always worth 
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attention, and an aftermath of delight is to be 
hoped by those who at the performance have 
reaped a full harvest of contentment. Story is 
not the strong point of ‘ The Ambassador’ ; and 
when it has been said that the dialogue is 
excellent and satisfying and catches exactly the 
note of the day, that the characters are, as a 
rule, sympathetic and the action interesting, all 
that needs saying has been said. We would 
gladly see the piece again, which is a tribute to 
the author as well as the actors. We are 
not sure that the heroine is not a trifle too 
impulsive and indiscreet even for modern days. 
John Oliver Hobbes’s preface is worth reading 
for its own sake, and the play is well worth a 
place on the shelves. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


So far as regards the West-End houses, the 
theatrical week has been devoid of novelty. 
This evening witnesses the reappearance at the 
Prince of Wales’s of ‘The Only Way,’ the 
adaptation from the ‘ Tale of Two Cities,’ re- 
cently withdrawn from the Lyceum. During 
the whole or the greater part of the week the 
Lyceum, Her Majesty’s, the St. James’s, the 
Criterion, Lyric, Globe, Daly’s, Prince of 
Wales’s, and the Strand have been closed ; while 
the Garrick and the Globe were shut on Friday 
and Saturday. 

Ar the Princess of Wales’s, Kennington, 
Miss Wallis has produced ‘ Measure for Mea- 
sure’ with her comedietta ‘Cupid in Ermine.’ 

AN adaptation by Mr. 8S. Bowkett of Miss 
Jessie Fothergill’s novel ‘The First Violin’ 
has been given during the week at the Crown 
Theatre, Peckham, with Mr. Vanderfelt as 
Herr Courvoisier, its hero. 

‘THE Poverty oF RICHES,’ a new piece by 
the authors of ‘The Elder Miss Blossom,’ has 
been produced by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal in 
Blackpool. 

In consequence of the forthcoming migration 
of Miss Maude Millett to the Criterion, her 
part in ‘Sweet Lavender’ is to be assigned to 
Miss Ellis Jeffrey. 

Miss Eva Moore will be replaced in ‘The 
Three Musketeers’ by Miss Annie Hughes. 

‘A Man wiru A Past’ is the title of a mono- 
logue which Mr. Brookfield has written for Mr. 
Charles Hawtrey. It is stated that Mr. Brook- 
field has accepted a commission from Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt for a three-act piece. 


THE proposed withdrawal from the Strand of 
‘What Happened to Jones’ has been postponed, 
and the theatre reopens with it this evening. 

BENEFITs are being arranged for two actresses 
to whom the playgoing world is under heavy 
obligations. Both are on the occasion of retire- 
ment. Mrs. Billington, for whose benefit the 
Queen has taken tickets, and who has been 
prominently before the London public for forty 
years in pieces of importance, will henceforth 
confine herself to tuition, in which she is able 
still to be of much service. Mrs. Henderson, 
better known as Lydia Thompson, has added to 
the vivacity of two continents, and has divided 
herfavoursequally between Englandand America. 
We do not often dwell on the subject of benefits, 
but the claims in these two cases are specially 
notable. 





To Corresponpents.—A. J. T. B.—E. M. C.—E. R.— 
L. S.—F. B—o.—R. M.—received. 

A. P. C. B.—You should send such a question to Notes 
and Queries. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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these are supplemented by the quotation of many 
‘Letters Patent ” and Grants—ancient and modern— 
together with other documents. 

‘* A book to be read and studied. Briskly written, nowhere 
dull, while the facts and conclusions dealt with and arrived 
at are marshalled with skill, and, in places, even with 
brilliancy.”— Literature. , 

“« The book is excellent reading, and carries conviction with 
it. Its pages are full of interest throughout.”—Academy. 


A NEW WELSH STORY. 
In crown 8vo. clotb, price 5s. 


GWEN PENRI. A Welsh Idyll. 


By JOHN BUFTON, F.LS. F.R.H.S., Author of ‘The 
Light of Eden, and other Poems.’ 


** Poetic and interesting in its style.”—Morning. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. net. 


The PALM-BRANCH, and other 


Verses. By ARTHUR R. SHREWSBURY, Minister of 
Albion Church, Hammersmith. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 
62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MAX PEMBERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


READY APRIL 12, price 6s. 


The GARDEN of SWORDS, by MAX PEMBERTON. 


The story deals with the great Siege of Strasburg during the Franco-German War of 1870. The 
sufferings of the people of that great city, the battles which preceded its downfall, the destruction by jire of the 














greater buildings of Strasburg, the final capitulation, all figure in the drama of this exciting narrative. More- 
over, it 1s a love story, and the Author has looked at the siege with English eyes. 





COMPLETION OF SIR WEMYSS REID'S LIFE OF MR. GLADSTONE. 
READY IN APRIL, Complete in One Handsome Volume, price 7s. 6d. 


'The LIFE of WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. Edited by Sir 


WEMYSS REID. With Contributions by F. W. HIRST, Canon McCOLL, Rev. W. TUCKWELL, G. W. E. RUSSELL, 
HENRY W. LUCY, ARTHUR J. BUTLER, ALFRED F. ROBBINS, and other Writers having special knowledge of the Subject. 


A Chapter on Mr. Gladstone’s Home Life has been contributed by a relative of Mr. and Mrs, Gladstone ; and the Work contains 


Numerous Original Illustrations by leading Artists, and from Photographs. 





COMPLETION OF THE QUEEN'S EMPIRE. 


THE SECOND AND CONCLUDING VOLUME WILL BE READY IN APRIL, prics 9s., of 


THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE. 


The complete Work contains nearly 700 SPLENDID ILLUSTRATIONS 
BEAUTIFULLY REPRODUCED FROM AUTHENTIC PHOTOGRAPHS, AND PRINTED ON PLATE PAPER, 





VOLUME I. NOW READY, price 2s, 6d. 


THE NEW PENNY MAGAZINE. 


This Volume contains 780 large pages of entertaining matter, with about 650 EXCELLENT ILLUSTRATIONS, Hundreds 
of Interesting Items of Fact and Fiction, about 30 Short Complete Stories, and 100 valuable Articles. 





SIXPENNY EDITIONS OF 
CELEBRATED WORKS OF FICTION. 


The MASTER of BALLANTRAE. TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. Stevenson. 


| Illustrated, 


By R. L. STEVENSON. [Ready in Way. KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. Rider 


| 
4 CAT I NA. B R. L. ’ | HAGGARD, Illustrated. . 
a ‘DEAD MAN'S ROCK. By Q (A. T. Quiller- 





¢ KIDNAPPED, By R. L. Stevenson. | couch). 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limtrep, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES.) 


THE MONTHLY PART. 
MARCH. 
Price 1s. 4d, 
CONTENTS. 


NOTES :—The Provinces— Westminster Chang2s—Roger Racon and the 
‘Telescope—Ancient Wharf—Sirdar — John Gerard — Maidservants 
throwing Dice—* Fretished '’—Extreme Unction—Lord Lytton and 
Ibn Ezia— Dryceniana— Wailer— Epitaph at Whitby—Falstatf— 
Parish Registrar. 

QUERIES :—Capt. F peed fiesta pos Portrait—‘“‘ Writer of 

sorts”—Rev. W. Davies— Ma ayors — Cetinje—“ Paragon ’'—Camp- 
acy Wallace William IIL.—“A wig of prend ”—Klias Martia, 

A.R.A.—Velton Abbey—M. A. Bowes—Christopher Lister—Merlin’s 
Mechanical Museum—Scrimanski—‘‘No great shakes ’’—Impres- 
sions of Sealx—Miss Bessie Rayner Parkes—‘“ The white faunch 
hind ’’—Slough—Hallingee—Clanmolinespick. 


REPLIES :—Heysham Antiquities — Agam Colours — The Swallow's 
Song—Village of Loggerheads—John Vilett—Hrass at St Albans— 
Portrait of Hugh O'Neiil—Church Tradition—Popladies—sir A. 
Iruin—bkook ‘‘erms—Cure by the Hand of a Corpse—Armorial— 
Beamish—Dallas—Holling Day—Shakspeare and the Sea— Sister 
Churches—French Proverb—‘ Descent from the Cross '—Holy Wells 
—Lewes and Locke-Royal Navy Ciub—‘ Aylwin '—Cromwell and 
Christmas — Heptonstall — Montaigne—Perth—Charles I. Rings— 
Clare Street—Kylon—aA Child's (aul— Relic of Napoleon—Surnames 
in -son— Muse F’lots— Walton—Silchester —Place-names—‘‘ Unspeak- 
able Turk '’—Alaric—Author Wanted—Gordon Family—Nonjurours 
—* Aerial Tour” - Instrumental Choir. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Henslow’'s ‘ Medical Works of the Fourteenth 
Century’—Langs Scott's ‘Quentin Durward ’—Clutton-Brock's 
‘Cathedral Church of York’—Palmer’s ‘Index to the Times’— 
Warner's ‘Landmarks in English Industrial History ’—Wade’s 
ee of Heraldry '"—Waiulace-James’s ‘Charters of Hadding- 


shine to Correspondents. 


NOTES :—U.E L.—Sir Henry Wotton—The Founders of Colleges at | 


Oxford and Camvridge—Rutton Games—The ‘Two Watsons—1L. ondon 
Water Supply—Archbishop Simon Theobald —‘Old St. Paul’s’— 
Mural Tavlet—Kutabaga—A Centenarian at Eversden. 

QUERIES :—* Gancanagh ’’—‘“‘ Gambaleery ''—Strong’s Kluff— Trinity 
Windows—“ Galingail’'’"—Charade—A. Hamilton—* Maiden speech ” 
—Burden Family—Duke of Northumberland—Innes—de Insula— 
Sharpe — Supplications in the Litany—Scott’s ‘Guy Mannering’— 
Driving Custom —*‘‘ What all”"—Red Cassocks—*The Chant of 
Achilles '— Mass¢na— Major-General Ware — Nicholson — Missing 





Poem. 

REPLIES :—Cooke Family — “Acreware’’: ‘ Mollond’’ — ‘“ Mutus 
dedit,” &c.— Black Images of the Madonna — Peas, Pease, and 
Peasen— Kime to “ Month’ ‘"—Lending Money by Measure -Clough 
—Epitaphs—Stonard: Vincent: Newcombe—De Feritate—Oxford 
Portraits —Hereditary Odour—Addison’s * Rosamond’—‘om Brown 


and Dr. Fell—* Ductus litterarum ’’—Keltic Words—Caron House— 
Camelian Ring—- Dies creta notandus ” ’—The Sibyls in Scotland— 
**Ceiling’’—Unwritten History —‘“‘*C ‘opper- -tailed "—R. Graham— 
“« Helpmate’’—Cape Town—Thackeray’s Latin—Landor—Wilkie’s 
‘Epigoniad "—Paypal Iu!l— Writer of sorts”—Scott’s ‘ Antiquary’ 
—Slough 

NOTES ON BROOKS :—Heron-Alien's ‘ Fitzgerald’s Ruba‘iyat of Omar 
Khayyam ’— Salisbury’s Diindliker’s ‘History of Switzerland ’— 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


Contents for APRIL, 


| 

| The ENGLISH CHURCH UNION DECLARATION. By the Rev. Canon Gore, 
| TRADE PROSPERITY ard GOVERNMENT WASTE. By A. J. Wilson. 
ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM. By Clement K. Shorter. 

| The OLD-AGE PENSION MOVEMENT. By Vaughan Nash 

| SERVANTS and SERVED. By the late Mrs. Haweis. 
| 
| 
1 








The LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL. By Dr. W. J. Collins, L.C.C. 

The WELSH “CORNICE.” By Joseph Pennell. 

The FUTURE of TURKEY. Py a Turkish Official. 

The POETRY of SANTA TERESA and SAN JUAN de la CRUZ. By Arthur Symons. 

INDIAN CURRENCY. By H. Dunning MacLeod, 

GARIBALDIANS and the VATICAN. By Prince Baldassare Odescalchi. 

The REPUBLIC of the BODY. By Woods Hutchinson, M.D. 

BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. By Sir John Jardine. 

The IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. By George Salmon, D.D., Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 


London: ISBISTER & CO., Lim1TED, Covent Garden, W.C. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RITUALIST — 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE ANGLICAN REVIVAL. | 


By J. 1. OVERTON, D.D., Canon of Lincoln. 
The 7/MES says :—“ By certain sections of English Churchmen his words upon ritual may be read with advantage.” 


PROTECTION IN INDIA. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE FREE TRADE MOVEMENT AND 
ITS RESULTS. 


By G. ARMITAGE-SMITH, M.A., Principal of the Birkbeck Institution. 
The ATHENZUM says:—‘‘ An excellent account both of the history and of the present circumstances of British 























Reviews and Magazines. 
Notices to Correspondents. 


side es :—Mr. Sainthill—‘ Diet eat of National Biography ’—Rallad— 
Proud Motto —“Cow rak “ Benicke ”— Alexander Fyfe— 
ae giv '"—“ Stook "— “collectio Regia Conciliorum.’ 
QUERIES: - Marks in Old Churches — Mutterd — Halliday — “ Terre 
Filius ”"—St Jordan—St. Cross Priory-—“ -ington "—Welsh Custom— 
*Mulieres non Homines esse ’—C ricket—Knocker—Rabelais— Witch- 
craft—The “ Decade ''—Kipling’s * Recessional’: ‘Dulce Domum’— | 
«The Spiteful Letter ’— Quotations—Alderney Taxes—Sir G Aldrych | 
—Day of Worfield—Bishop Hooper—Newtou—Heraldic -Cambridge 










Verses. 
ortlek —The septal White Money—“ Farow’ Te ontalgne and 
Anglia—* Catching the Speaker's eye’’—‘ Tom Tit Tot 
Wollaston Arms—~ Child-bed pew’’—Parliament Cakes—W: alpole 


jox—Armorial—East India C ‘om pan y—* 

—Bal!l Game—Ce Name of Song—Shakspeare’s lmitations of his 
Own Characters—" bob-baw ''— Entry in Register —“ Rodfall’’— 
Playing Cards on a Church Tower—Roman Numerals—Caxon— 
“Three acres and a cuw "— Johnson and ‘Tea-diinking—Sanderson 


Scandal—Godfre 





Historical Parallel — ‘‘ Horse-Marine’’ — David André — Gate — 
“ Cirage ’’—Date of ‘Julius (awsar’—Three Sisters married at Once 
—Book Terms — Author Wanted — “ Vestigia nulla retrorsum ’’— 


Authors Wanted. 

NOTES ON BOOKS: — Crawley-Boevey's ‘Perverse Widow’ — 
Arbuthnot’s ‘Lord Clive ’—Hiatt’s * Beverley Minster ’—Farmer's 
Nash’s ‘Choise «f Valentines’ — Suckling’s * A Forgotten Past’— 
‘Journal of the Ex-Libris Society.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 








NOTES Stee Account Rolls—Shakspesriana—Lancashire Witches 
“Fey "—Chaucer and Horace—Shakspeare and Rabelais—Tiue of 
Marquess—Dickens in Welsh—Red Cross Society—Curious Christian 
Name—Earthquake—The ‘Twentieth Century—Provencal Miracle- 
Play—Long Tenure of Office—‘' Steading ’—Dante’s Wife. 
QUERIES :—Lady Joma for pel—*‘ Reen nee ‘—Author Wanted— 
Goodhal]—* Motiled ” ouet ": ‘* Mullet: Dr. Dale’s Ancestry 
—Groucutt—Le Douteillion Mali eton— Definition of a Preface— 
Historical Societies—“: Kiss the Rod”-Old Poem—Carlow—Date of 
Wedding—Johnson’ 8 House—* Stickit Minister ”—Gray’s ‘ Elegy ’— 
“A hard siege '’—' Lucy's Flitting’—Leaves marked by Vapours of 
Tartarus—Northumberland House MS.—Edward ‘Taylor—‘‘ Sooner 
or later ’’—Authors Wante 
REPLIES :—‘ Gentleman's Magazine '—Farly Italian—Rounds or Rungs 
—Taking the Pledge—Goldsmith’s ‘Earth and Animated Nature ’— 
‘*Fretish”—Prison Reform—Duke of Albany—‘‘ Parley’s Penny 
Library ’’—Sirdar—Mary F. Kowes—Era in Monkish Chronology— 
“Unspeakable Turk ’"—Merlin’s Mechanical Museum—Cromwell 
and Christmas- Nag’s Head—Devi e and Motto—The Consonantal 
Combination “ st”—Hands without Hair—Kipling’s ‘Recessional ’ 
—‘*Cow-rake’ i Missing Picture—Charade—Monument to a Flea 
—‘‘ Writer of sorts” — P.aragon—“ Gambaleery ’’—Surnames in -son 
—W. Boyle—Roger Will:ams— Rummer’ '—Glyndyfrdwy—“ The 
policy of pin-pricss. 
NOTES ON BOOKS :—Mat thews's * Cardiff Records,’ Vol. I. —Reesly's | 
‘Life of Danton '—Vincent’s ‘ Poems of Thomas Carew ’—Venn’s 
Spee of Gonville and Caius College ’—‘ The Clergy Directory for 











Notices to Correspondents 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 









































| Free Trade.” 
London: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, Old Bailey. 
‘THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. Just out, price Sixpence net, > 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS. Ltd, Publishers and Printers. 50, 
Leadenhall Street. London, F.C.) Contains hairless paper, over which STRO af of ey Pa YOUNG. 
the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, y 
ruled or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd, cannot be ae 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
IF Tov Tey iz By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.} 
“«Conveys a great deal of information without cai in any way dry 
YOU WILL KEEP IT. or technical.”—Kentish Mercury. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 2. 
LICK ENSDERFER SEVENTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
£7 10s. 5 most gow ag in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
ky W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R 
T YPE.WRITER. Edward Stanford, 26 and: - —— Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Its simplicity of construction enables it to do more and better work HACKERAY HOTEL (Temperance), 
in a given time with less effort than on any other Machine. Send for Facing the British Museum, 
List Number 147. GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
THE BLICKENSDERFER TYPE-WRITER CO. tages of the larger mocern lice: sei hotels at moderate charges. 
> i] ight i 1 Bath-Ri evel 
Ifead Office—NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. oo Lift. Electric Ligtt in allrooms. Ba ooms on every 
London Agents— SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING 
ht aad , = AND SMOKING ROOMS. 
Es Bea ST aetna My a" = All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
ee ea ee ee Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
£4,000,000 Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 
, 
HAVE NOW BEEN PAID IN RESPECT OF sg: 
~~ PPS’S COCOA. The Most Nutritious. ‘ 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, Ess 
ALL ACCIDENTS, a ‘ 
WORKMEN’S ACCIDENTS, EPPss COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE, pate a 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. EPPs's COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, wenneniatinil ———— 
a EPPs'’s COCOA. With Natural Flavour orly. | 
ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Founded 1797. a 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—surrey Street INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
50, Fleet Street, E.C.; 71,72, King William Street, The best somoty tor 
sian { BC, W. ioesin' ietoria tre = ACIDITY of the STOMACH HEARTBURN, 
Amount Insured ......... . £3:330,000,000 HEADACHE, 4s INDIGESTION 
2,950,000 
Cinims Paid ....+++0000000++-++00 Soe And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Agents Wanted in Metropolitan cea —Applications to be made to Prild dren, and Infan' 
Cierwioh, March 25, 1800. Office DINNE FORD’S “MAGNESIA. 
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2s. 6d. 


No. 1002. APRIL, 1899. 

The THAMES as a GAME-FISH RIVER. 

The HEART of DARKNESS. III. By Joseph Conrad. 

“CHRISTIAN ” QUACKERY. 

AT the BACK of BEYOND. By Louise Lorimer. 

LIKE to LIKE: a Trivial Romance. I. By G. S. Street. 

BIRDS. By Moira O'Neill. 

The RETREAT from LEIPSIC. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a CHILD. Conclusion. 

GEORGE BORROW. 

ROMANCE of the MINES: the Nevada Silver Boom. 

ANEW HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 

The LOOKER-ON :—Deficit, and its Timely Suggestions—The War-call 
for Indirect Taxation—The Why-not of Agreement with Russia— 
Lord Salisbury on the Confessional ; his Advice to the Bishops. 

A YEAR’S DIPLOMACY in PEKING. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
No. 266, APRIL, 1899. 
GERMANY as an OBJECT-LESSON. By Charles Copland Perry. 
The CRY for NEW MARKETS. ky Frederick Greenwood. 
AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. By the Right Hon. Lord Brassey 
(Governor of Victoria) 
The ‘ LAWLESS” CLEKGY of “this CHURCH and REALM.” By 
Sir George Arthur, Bart. 
The NATURAL DECLINE of WARFARE. Ry Alexander Sutherland. 
The THAMES asa SALMON KIVER. By R. B. Marston (Editor of 
the Fishing Gazette). 
A SAMPLE of CHINESE ADMINISTRATION. 
LADIES’ CLUBS. By the Hon. Mrs Anstruther. 
The NEW PLANET “ EROS.”’ By the Rey. Edmund Ledger (Gresham 
Lectureron Astronomy). 
ee SITUATION. Ly H. W. Wilson, Author of ‘ Ironclads in 
ction. 
WOMAN asan ATHLETE. By Dr. Arabella Kenealy. 
The ENGLISH BIBLE from HENRY VIII. to JAMEs I. 





By R. P. Cobbold. 


Ry H. W. 


HIGHER EDUCATION and the SFATE. By Dr. T. J. Macnamara. 

WINGED CARRIERS of DISEASE. By Lady Priestley. 

OLD AGE PENSIONS: a Suggestion. By Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co.,, Ltd. 


Tas HUM™MANITARIAN. 
APRIL. 
Edited by VICTORIA WUODHULL MARTIN. 
The Social Problem in East London. 
An Interview with the Rey. Canon Barnett. 
W. Ainslie Hollis, M.D. 
Jas. G. Kiernan, M.D. 
Harriot Stanton Blatch. 





Prolonged Youthfulness. 
Degeneracy and Genius 
A ‘typical New England Factory Town. 


The Cult of Physiognomy. R. Carnsew. 
Commercial Morality John Mills. 
Vegetarianism and its Critics. W. H. Godfrey. 
The Slum Savages. Andrew Merry. 


And other Articles of Interest. 
Price SIXPENCE. 
Duckworth & Co. 3, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


EXHAM ABBEY.—Views, large Ground Plan, 
and Descriptive Article. The BUILDEK of April 1 (4d.; by 

post, 43d ) contains above, being No. 29 of the Series, ‘:'The Abbeys of 
Great Kritain.” ‘Through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher 
of the Builder, 46, Catherine Street, Loncon, W.C 


JEW DRAINAGE BY-LAWS for LONDON; 

the New Building for the Surveyors’ Institution ; Design for a 

Stone bridge; Wesley Centenary Memorial Window. —see the 
BUILDER of April 1, as above. 


UBLICATIONS NOUVELLES de la 
LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE et CIE. 
London: 18, King William Street, Charing Cross. 
Paris : 79, Boulevard Saint-Germain. 

VANNEE SCIEN/IIFIQUE et INDUSTRIELLE 
fondée par LOUIS FIGUIER. Quarante-deuxiéme année (1898), 
per SLB GAUTIER. Un volume in-16, avec 89 figures, broché, 
3 fr. 50. 





Just quite’, price One Shilling, 
THE THREE CAT’S-EYE RINGS, 


A Tale of the 
PURSUIT OF THE KHALIFA. 


By MULLETT ELLIS. 
With numerous Illustrations by Ethel K. Burgess. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Limited. 


EDITION DE LUXE OF 
HYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS, 
NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 


Is, by the unanimous opinion of the Press, the most complete and 
handsome Edition yet issued. Coloured Frontispiece to each Volume, 
rinted on Japanese Vellum, besides other Full-Page Illustrations. 
old in Sets only. Prospectus on application. 


W. Thacker & Co. Creed Lane, E.C. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. 400 pp. cloth, price 2s. 
[TALES of the WONDER CLUB. By Dryaspusrt. 
Aha by John Jellicoe and Val Prince, after Designs by the 


Harrison & Sons, Booksellers to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


YRON, SHELLEY, KEATS, Prize Essays. 
Portrait and Life of Foundress. White cloth, bevelled, gilt top 

183 pp 2 Plates, 3s. For Competition Rules send addressed halfpenny 
eal Rosemary CrawsHay, care of 12, Warwick Road, Padding- 








Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 1s. post free. 


[NDIGESTION : its Causes and Cure. By JoHN 
H. CLARKE, M.D. 


London: James E i i 
needle Street es Epps & Co., Limited, 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Thread- 
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GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 


A UNIQUE HISTORY. 


' 5 - ™ 


Written by the leading Statesmen, Scholars, and Thinkers 
of Japan, and sumptuously illustrated by Japanese Artists. 
Translated and Edited by Capt. F. BRINKLEY. 

Size of work 16 in. by 124in. 382 pages of Text with 200 
Illustrations io the Text. 60 Full-Page Plates, 45 of which 
are Coloured by Hand by Japanese Artists. 

Ordinary Edition in 15 Sections, 7/. 17s. 6d. 

Edition de Luxe in 10 vols., with extra Illustrations all 
Coloured by Hand, 30/. net. 

*,* Send for detailed Prospectus. 


THE DAINTIEST LITTLE BOOK PUBLISHED FOR 
YEARS. 


THE BIBELOTS. 
A SERIES OF REPRINTS FOR THE BOOK-LOVER. 
Vol. II. just published, 2s. 6d. net. 
Size 5 in. by 2}in., bound in calf, gilt edges. 


HERRICK’S 
WOMEN, LOVE, AND FLOWERS. 


Uniform with Vol. I. COLERIDGE’s TABLE-TALK. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" One of the prettiest sets of 
booklets which has recently exhibited the taste and skill of 
modern publishers...... Very fasvinating...... Altogether charm- 
ing” 

NorTice.—Hither of these volumes will be sent to any 
address on approval should you be unable to see it at your 
local Bookseller’s.” 








NOW READY, 6s. 
SELMA LAGERLOF’S 


THE MIRACLES OF ANTICHRIST. 
Translated by P. B. FLACH. 

From COSMOPULIS, September, 1898.—‘*The second 
most notable Scandinavian book of the year (and I have 
some doubts even now whether I ought not to give it the 
first place) also comes from Sweden, and is the third work 
of a lady who took the Swedish public by storm five years 
ago, with her brilliant and romantic ‘Story of Gésta 
Berling.’ In her present volume, ‘ Antekrists Mirakler,’ 
Fréken Selma Lagerléf has chosen the Etna region of 
Sicily as the theatre of her story, ad the result is a 
masterpiece of the highest order, a chef-d’euvre which places 
the young author in the front rank of the literary artists of 
her day. This is high praise, no doubt, but the merits of 
‘ Antekrists Mirakler’ are so superlative that a lesser eulogy 
would be inadequate ; nay, I will go further and add that it 
is worth while to learn Swedish in order to read this one 
astonishing book in the original. For an astonishing book 
it certainly is. All who hunger and thirst after true poetry 
may here eat, drink, and be satisfied.” 


THE MIRACLES OF ANTICHRIST. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ In every way a masterpiece.” 


THE MIRACLES OF ANTICHRIST. 


SCOTSM AN.—* A work of much power...... It demands 
earnest attention.” 
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